

















TO THE EAST, WESTWARDS! 
OUR EMPIRE HIGHWAY. 


By SIR GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, M.P., K.C.M.G. 





America. We are so accustomed to our P. & O. that the idea has 
never entered the head of the present generation that any route 
exists to Japan and Shanghae except cv7@ Suez. And yet fifty 
years ago the Suez route was ridiculed as a possible competitor 
with the Cape route, because of its trans-shipments, its Red Sea 
heats, and its various other shortcomings as compared with the 
established ocean route. These and other objections to the eastward ‘‘ overland 
route” find their precise counterparts in the objections now raised to the westward 
overland route. But the new route will prevail now as did the Suez route forty 
years ago. It has on its side the great material and indestructible advantage of a 
saving, a great saving, of time. It is possible to reach Japan, o/dé Canada, in 
twenty-two days, whereas the best of passages vid Suez takes at least fifteen if not 
twenty days longer, involving a loss of from 70 to go per cent. of time. 

If we take a general view of this west-going route we notice it is composed, as it 
were, of three great links in the chain—3,o00 miles across the Atlantic, 3,500 across the 
continentof America, and 4,500 across the Pacific. Several advantages follow. Monotony 
disappears, because of the great land break between the ocean voyages. Interest and 
variety are found in the long land journey, passing many important cities and districts, 
and affording scenery peculiar and picturesque for the traveller right through. Health 
is saved by the fact that the whole journey is performed at the same parallel of latitude ; 
the highest speed can be maintained, owing to the short ocean trips and the scientific 
fact that railway trains run faster than steamers. 

History presents us with few more striking instances than this Canadian Railway 
of the harvest the whole world can reap from the enterprise and energy of a small group 
ofmen. This new route has been rendered possible solely by the patriotic pluck of 
Canada in supporting the splendid courage and perseverance of the twin father’s of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway—Sir Donald A. Smith and Sir George Stephen. Without that 
railway this new route to China and Australia would have been about as practicable as 
the North-West Passage. The story of the origin and building of that great line really 
deserves to be told in all detail. For our present purpose we can only record 
the debt that the British Empire in general and the Canadian Dominion in particular 
owe to the Government and the men who have accomplished so great and admirable 
a national work. 

One word more of premise must be said as to the vital strategic value of this new 
route. There is no man of any weight throughout the wide British Empire who does 
not acknowledge that its integrity and unity are of the very highest material value to 
all its parts and all its citizens. Men’s eyes turn to two great pillars of this integrity 
and unity—to mutual defence and facile intercourse ; and for these two vital purposes 
of Empire this new route is simply invaluable. Assuming it is organized in all its 
proposed perfection, we shall have for purely strategic purposes in time of war a route 
along which men and munitions of war can be conveyed at highest speed, under the 
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national flag, to Canada, the Pacific coast, the China seas, and the Australias. 
Preparations are cut and dried for placing 5,000 men, fully equipped, in any part of 
Canada, with but the remotest risk of interception, and with abundance of every article 
of food. The great railway, as 1 know myself from detailed local investigation, is 
tested and prepared to place a 100-ton gun in Vancouver within fourteen days of its 
leaving Woolwich. Torpedo boats can be placed on the Pacific with similar speed, 
and conveyed to the China or Australian seas well within thirty days from England. Nor 
may it be forgotten that the men, and especially the munitions of war, would as contra- 
oand of war be declined by ships under a foreign flag and not permitted to cross the 
soil of neutral states. So that, to take an instance, in the unhappy event of war with 
some European power, England by this new route can reinforce her forces in the Pacific 
and even the far east, with a directness and speed absolutely denied to her foe. 

The British public should therefore understand what are the three great links in this 
Imperial chain of communications. 

Firstly and primarily, on the Atlantic a new line of first-class steamers is to be 
established, connecting England with Canada, and affording the best of mail and 
passenger accommodation. In days gone by the Allan line was regarded as among 
the finest, most comfortable, and most speedy of the Atlantic services. But since 
those days the ‘‘ ferrying” to New York has advanced by leaps and bounds, and even 
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in the last few years raised the standard of comfort and speed to so high a level that 
people of to-day only marvel how they ever could have put up with the slow, uncomfort- 
able ships of a few years ago. The sea passage must not take over six days ; the ships 
must be almost as large as the Great Eastern—10,000 tons instead of 5,000—and their 
speed must average for the six days twenty-five miles an hour, or that of an ordinary 
train. <A vessel like the Zeutonic or City of New York no longer has so many decks, but 
so many stories, which in the latest designs are to be connected by lifts. Each must 
have its separate library, smoking-room, and music-room, as well as dining saloon. 
To this high standard those in charge of our new route to the East have decided to 
conform, and the new Atlantic steamers will in all necessary respects equal the best of 
those now running on the Atlantic. 

When we pass to our second link—the great railway—we come to something on 
which I would speak in some detail, because of its many-sided interests. It is the 
only direct railway from ocean to ocean entirely in one ownership and one control, and 
in Mr. Van Horne it has a president who is by free consent of all authorities second to 
none in railway management. The line was constructed on the ‘‘ English” as opposed 
to the ‘‘American” principle. This latter method is to raise your capital and run your 
line—lightly made, lightly equipped—through some vast territory, and trust to future 
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traffic to justify or encourage the issue of bonds sufficient to make a permanent way 
and provide adequate rolling stock. To any one who has crossed the continent on 
the ‘*C. P. R.” and on any of the American lines within five years of their opening, 
the difference of principle is self-evident. The C. P. R. starts, ad initio, with a perma- 
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nent way and the finest rolling stock in all North America. In addition it has 
adopted the new and wise plan of building and running its own ‘‘ sleepers” and 
‘¢diners,” and as a consequence is not at the dictation of the Pullman or Wagner com- 
panies. For instance, it was enabled at once to place baths in the sleepers. In addi- 
tion to this the company built well-appointed hotels at places attractive to tourists of 
all kinds, and, to turn to an opposite pole of thought, it has taken and is taking great 
pains to secure ample loading and unloading facilities for steamers at the terminal 
ports. I tell all this to show that the Canadian Pacific Railway is a system— 
complete and adequate for the special purpose under review, namely, affording 
direct and close connection between steamers calling at and departing from ports in 
the two oceans. 
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OFFICES OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Let me ask the reader for a few moments to accompany me across those 3,500 
miles of land between ocean and ocean. 

It is planned that he should leave Europe either from some French port or finally 
from Plymouth. Then a first-class steamship service, exceeding a speed of twenty-two 
miles in the hour, takes him in 135 hours, or well within six days, to Halifax in the 
winter months and to Quebec in the summer months. At either city he finds himself 
landed alongside a quay, v7s-d-77s to the train that is to carry him on his land journey. 
Assuming him to be bent on the through journey, he will have such time as is neces- 
sary for the trans-shipment of mails, luggage, and express cargo, to run through the 
chief sights and obtain a general view of the leading characteristics of these historical 
citadels of Canada, over which he will see the Union Jack peacefully floating. From 
Halifax the large-windowed cars will give him glimpses of the farms, the apple- 
orchards, and the gold and coal mines of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and in the 
wooded hills and distant mountain ranges he can comfort himself with the certain 
reflection that they hold more moose deer and salmon fit for the sportsman than 
probably any other ‘‘ corner of the world.” But he will find it will take him eighteen 
to twenty hours to traverse this particular ‘‘corner” ere he rattles across the ‘‘ longest 
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bridge in the world,” and enters the great city of Montreal. Did he land in summet 
at Quebec, he will be wise to enjoy the unique motion of the old French calesh ; he will 
have marvelled at the neatness of all things, and the glimpses of widespread cultiva- 
tion, and as the vistas open out of the magnificent St. Lawrence River, he will notice 
many heights crowned, not with Rhenish castles, but with enormous churches and 
ecclesiastical buildings, reminding him indeed of the Loire or the Garonne, and telling 
him that he is in French Canada, where all men and women are ardently ecclesiastic, 
and therefore look with fear on the threatened absorption into a Republic, which has 
little regard for purely ecclesiastical claims or property. 

In Montreal the traveller will be greatly struck by the noble building which is now 
the headquarters of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The architecture is of a very 
striking character, and I have noticed that it is of a kind peculiarly liked by the leaders 
of the New Canada. It is seen again in the Toronto University buildings and in the 
best private houses. It is noteworthy that it is essentially Norman in character. Is 

















PLOUGHING IN THE PRAIRIE, 


this an intrinsic indication that the Canadian people is already conscious of becoming 
the Normans, the Norsemen of the North American Continent? Is the fact that they 
are nurtured among snows, and find leisure and hardiness and character in a long 
winter to make them for the New World what the snows of Sweden and Pomerania 
and the ice of the Baltic made the Norsemen for the Old—its rulers and leaders. 

But we hasten on from Montreal past a country where agriculture struggles with 
the great and profitable industry of lumbering. The railway follows the wide Ottawa 
river, and everywhere are seen the booms and the logs and the mills which indicate the 
great industry which enables Canada already to export annually a value exceeding 
44,000,000 of timber and lumber. 

By this time the traveller is becoming accustomed to the environments and appli- 
ances of the sleeping cars and the diners and the colonist cars. As with a sea voyage, 
so with a continuous train voyage, twenty-four hours or so are needed for the novice 
to shake into his new surroundings, and by that time he finds himself regularly taking 
his sleep and his meals under entirely novel conditions, but with as little concern as 
if he had been to the manner born and bred. 

The rattle of a bridge suddenly causes him to look out, and then he sees the many 
spires of a great pile of buildings on a high bluff over a great and rapid river—and 
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he grasps the idea that he is at Ottawa, the capital of the great Dominion. He has 
now, with ever-changing scenes and variety of country and industry, travelled nearly 
1,000 miles of the 3,500. The stay at Ottawa is brief, and there is no time, perchance, 
to visit the perfect Government buildings, the Senate, and the House of Commons— 
or to see over the vast sawmills and lumber factories—for the train takes him rapidly 
away ever westwards, through country gradually becoming wilder and wilder. There 
is more of woods and rocks and rough streams, and less and less of cultivation, and just 
as he is thinking that he is coming to a poorer country his attention is drawn to Sudbury 
and its great nickel mines—a long way the richest in the whole world. He is also 
told of the marvellous deposit of phosphate—great veins affording thousands of tons 
of this valued ‘‘ mineral guano,” for which farmers in old countries and in new are 
making such strong demand. Indeed it is said on high authority that these rich 
phosphate deposits may actually save the wheat-acres of England, France, and even 
Russia, from the fate which rendered desolate the great wheat-acres of ancient Barbary 
and the East. 





BUFFALO BONES AT A PRAIRIE STATION, 


Rapidly journeying along, and finding train life most comfortable, the wilder scenery 
brings him at last to the shores of Lake Superior. The railway follows the steep 
cliffs and romantic inlets for miles and miles, and in many a peep in summer time 
reminds one of the boldest places in the Riviera. Here is the hardest constructed work 
on all the line, for which £300,000 worth of dynamite was used. In winter all is 
shrouded in snow and ice and yet the trains maintain their speed, and the cars within 
are kept at a steady temperature all the twenty-four hours of between 55° and 70° 
Fahrenheit—and the double windows, assisting to keep the temperature even, never 
become frosted, and always afford clear views. 

Just half-way across the continent we find ‘* samples” of all kinds of minerals, from 
asbestos to iron, from silver to mica, indicating sources of future wealth ; but a few 
miles further on, at Fort William, not long ago a distant outpost of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the traveller is fairly startled at the two giant grain elevators that 
have a combined capacity for 1,500,000 bushels, the wheat being ‘‘ imported” from 
the railway trucks alongside, and ‘‘exported” direct into the barges, schooners, 
and steamers which carry it direct by water to such populous cities as Chicago, or 
such ocean ports as Montreal. Yet it was here, only twenty years ago, that a great 
armed force was assembled under Sir Garnet Wolseley, which, with every advantage 
of leadership and equipment, occupied four months in transporting itself to Fort 
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Garry. To-day the comfortable railway daily takes passengers the same route in 
less than twenty-four hours ; and it is as he approaches Winnipeg that the traveller at 
last leaves behind him the low, abrupt, tree-covered hills and broken rivers and endless 
lakes which have marked the route ever since leaving Ottawa. He now fairly enters 
the prairie country ; trees become scarce and stunted, and all is level—yet, especially 
if it be autumn, as far as the eye can reach are ‘‘ stooks” of cut wheat and hay, with 
settlers’ cabins here and there. Frequently along the line are seen huge grain eleva- 
tors, and the curious little groups of houses, stores, and stables that frequently recur 
along the line tell clearly of the great strides all this wide prairie land is taking in 
farming of all kinds. ; 
Later on are seen, every few yards almost, the old buffalo trails—paths running 
north and south, worn into the level surface by the ‘‘Indian file” tramp of 








GRAZING LAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


buffalo—clear proof of the great grazing capacity for cattle of these illimitable 
plains. A few years ago buffaloes abounded, and thousands could be seen. Now it 
is confidently asserted by naturalists that the only buffalo in Canada is the small 
herd preserved by Sir Donald A. Smith in his prairie home of Silver Heights, near 
Winnipeg. How or why this strange extermination has taken place is still matter of 
dispute, but of the fact itself there is and can be no doubt. Indeed, one of the most 
startling sights just now along the railway are the long drawn stacks of buffalo bones 
walled in by buffalo skulls to be seen by some of the railway stations, piled up for con- 
veyance by train to make that ‘‘animal” charcoal so much prized by sugar refiners and 
others. It is the railway which has made it profitable to carry these last remnants of 
the buffalo to other places and strange uses. 

Another noticeable feature of the prairie is the ‘‘ natural gas.” That at Langevin 
burst forth while they were boring for water, and is now used to boil the steam that 
pumps up the water. This is but one of the many signs that all this vast ‘‘ basin” lies 
on the top of great beds of coal, while further to the north are great beds of kerosene 
and pitch yet untapped. 

The main line continues its determined course across the prairie until suddenly its way 
seems blocked by the sharp snow-crowned peaks of a distant mountain range. Presently 
the prairie becomes more undulating ; the foothills are approached ; the sluggish yellow 
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of the rivers has given place to blue, rapid water, and very shortly pine woods reappear, 
and the traveller suddenly finds himself in an alpine valley. On his left, backed by a 
magnificent view of abrupt and picturesque mountains, he will sce the great trestle 
bridge that leads to the newly-opened coal mines of Canmore, where a coal has 
been found that is absolutely smokeless while giving a most heating flame. Three 
seams are already opened, of 8, 14, and 17 feet respectively—a discovery of immense 
value to the great railway and to all the other industries that must arise. The 
passage through the Rockies and the Selkirks has been so frequently described, that here 
it need only be said that it easily surpasses anything of the kind in Switzerland, except 
from the notable rarity of human habitations. But this is a feature that will not last. 
Not only is there the scenery, the mountain air, and the unrivalled facilities for sport of all 
kinds, but at every turn minerals and metals are being discovered in abundance ; already 
smelters are to be started in two convenient centres ; already steamers are on the lakes 
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BRIDGE ON THE RAILWAY BRANCH LEADING TO MINES, CROSSING BOW RIVER. 


and rivers ; already light railways are being projected to connect the waterways, and 
cvery indication given that these valleys will soon hold their villages and their towns. 

Bear (grizzly, cinnamon, and black), lynx, mountain lion, mountain sheep and goats, 
cariboo, moose, beaver,and a host of other beasts and birds await the sportsman, but 
while he and the miner have hitherto monopolised all the land, and the miner has taken 
more than £ 10,000,000 out of the rivers and hillsides of British Columbia, it is now 
being discovered that agriculture can and does flourish in all the valleys, and that 
British Columbia, the supposed sea of mountains, holds millions of acres of excellent 
level agricultural lands. The Kooteney and Okenaga districts, hitherto supposed to be 
of use only to the hunter and miner, are now proclaimed to have all the attributes of 
splendid wheat areas. 

As the railway winds over these great mountain ranges, we are reminded continually 
of the precautions taken by tunnels and by ‘‘ breaks” to turn the avalanches or ‘‘ snow 
slides”? down gullies or allow them to pass harmlessly over thetrains. So perfect are 
these arrangements that last winter the C. P.R.route was the only transcontinental route 
that was never blocked by snow. But it must also be remembered that this route has 
the advantage of traversing the continent at a far lower altitude above the sea. Perhaps 
the most striking piece of scenery is the eastern face of Mount Stephen, with a huge 
glacier creeping down its side and ending abruptly in a wall of pure ice 800 feet high, 
on the very brink of a sheer precipice of 1,800 feet. 
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The through traveller will regret that time does not permit him to ‘‘ stop over ” in 
some one of the tempting hotels built and equipped in most perfect style close to the 
best of the scenery. The Glacier House, for instance, affording all the luxuries of 
civilization even in mid winter, is a few minutes walk from a glacier measured to be 
as large as all those in Switzerland added together. But the train steadily pursues 
its way, and, following down magnificent river gorges, gradually emerges into the 
coast scenery of British Columbia—the rich grass, dense foliage and general growth 
reminding one of Devonshire. 

Such are the very varied scenes that lighten the four days railway journey ; and it is 
almost with regret 
- —- that what appears 

a ; to bea magnificent 
lake in the midst 
of lofty hills really 
= = ——— ; turns out to be an 
arm of the Pacific 
Ocean, and within 
a brief space the 
passenger sud- 
denly finds signs 
of shipping, and 
eventually the 
train is pulled up 
alongside a great 
ocean liner on the 
quay at Vancouver. 

Even in this 
year the visitor is 
fairly astounded 
to find in this port 
of Vancouver, 
which was literally 
forest not eight 
years ago, great 
piers and sheds, 
and, if in luck, he 
may come across 
vast stacks of tea 
unloading from a 
steamer direct 
from China and 
Japan,and loading 
into long trains of 
freight cars for 
speedy transport 
to the cities of the 
United States and 
Canada and for 
transmission to 

DRY DOCK, VICTORIA. Europe. _Every- 
where are seen 
signs of clearing and building ; and as the steamer, rapidly taking in mails and pass- 
engers, steams out of the absolutely smooth harbour, the traveller will long to return 
some day to explore the endless fiords and islands and mountain valleys which extend 
on all sides. The course of the stéamer for some hours passes close to islands and 
islets and at last brings her to the port of Victoria, the capital of British Columbia 
and chief city on the Island of Vancouver. Here she takes in the last contingent of 
passengers and mails—a great proportion of which comes up from Puget Sound, where 
with true American rapidity several cities of 20,000 and 30,000 inhabitants have sprung 
up, and a population of 250,000 already come to live where ten years ago there was 
only Indians and lumbermen. Victoria, as the great commercial centre of all this 
new life, has doubled its population within the last two or three years ! 
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Here is coal of good quality ; here can be bought the smokeless Canmore coal ; 
here is wealth of all farm and garden produce—every facility, in short, for success as 
a great base and centre for a mercantile marine of unlimited dimensions, sufficient to 
provide for all the necessities of all the large population that is destined to live on the 
plains, fill up the valleys, and dig and hew wealth from the mountains of British 
Columbia, or reap the harvest of the sea, which her fiords and big rivers so lavishly 
provide. 

Esquimault, an old-world English naval station, is close to Victoria, and here we 
find a great dry dock ready equipped for the coming steamers. Here we have a 
growing naval base where for years past the Union Jack has guarded a reserve of 
strength for the due protection of all citizens of the Empire dwelling in these parts or 
frequenting these seas. 
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TEA WAREHOUSE, VICTORIA, 


Here commences the third of the great links in the chain that this new route throws 
across the British Empire. It is at Vancouver that the passenger for China or Aus- 
tralia again takes ship. On the first route he will voyage on a great circle northwards 
towards the Aleutian Islands, and so to Japan; on the second route, he will make 
rapid transit to the Sandwich Islands, and so cruise onwards past many a Pacific 
island until he reaches Australia at Brisbane. Thence comparatively short distances 
of train will carry the mails to Sydney and to Melbourne. 

On both these routes he will find powerful new steamers, with every modern 
improvement, maintaining a thoroughly first-class service, and averaging a speed of 
sixteen knots, flying the blue ensign and manned by the men of the R.N.R. 

Such, in brief, is this great Empire highway, placing England nearer to China 
and Japan than any country of Europe, and providing Canada both with arterial 
means of internal communication and the best facilities of intercourse with the outside 
world. The route owes its existence primarily to the pluck and enterprise of Canadians, 
but it is a pride, pleasure, and profit to many leading men in the Old Country to do 
all they can to forward and support so excellent an Imperial undertaking, carrying 
us, as it does, westwards to the Far Eastin far less time than we can travel eastwards. 

















RUSSIAN GIRLHOOD. 
By MADAME ROMANOFF.1 


N attempting to convey to the English mind a correct idea of Russian 
girlhood, I propose to take that period of life from the time when 
the child, thinking of soon being a big girl, begins to study regularly 
and seriously, until her final departure from her parents’ house. Of 
course that epoch varies in different spheres and families; but I will 
take the usual age for beginning school study to be ten or eleven years, 
when a child has attained the full age necessary for admittance into a 
public school, a mode of education by far the most popular in Russia, 

probably because it is the cheapest and most satisfactory. Governesses seem to be 

gradually fading away from the scene, although in rich and aristocratic families 
they are kept to accustom the children from their earliest years to foreign languages. 

A word or two on the public schools is necessary before passing on to the pupils 

themselves. 





THE INSTITUTE. 


Institutes are found in each of the capitals and in many Government cities all over 
the Empire. They have existed since the days of Catherine the Great, when towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, the famous Smolny Monastery at Petersburg was 
founded by Her Imperial Majesty. They are vast boarding schools, where the pupils 
are clothed and furnished with books, stationery, and every other requisite ; they 
have dwellings in them for the directress, inspectress, and class ladies (not teachers), * 
workrooms for linen and other clothing, shoemaking, extensive laundries, kitchens, 
and every requisite for the maintenance of several hundreds of persons. In each 
class the pupil remains one year, passing, after a successful examination, into 
the next. If from illness or idleness she is not successful, she must remain in her 
old class a whole year more! This is considered a great misfortune or disgrace as 
facts may prove, but parents have a weakness for laying the blame on their daughter’s 
delicate health or nerves.* Most of the pupils are admitted at the expense of Govern- 
ment in consideration of their fathers’ services. Others, who have no right to such 
a privilege, pay a by no means exorbitant sum per annum. One singular feature 
of the Institutes is that each pupil must learn every branch of science and art 
named inthe programme. No matter if she has no ear for music, no talent for 
drawing, she must play the piano and copy pictures at the time appointed. The 
entreaties of parents to exempt the child who has no natural turn for drawing, from 
wasting her time over an occupation that is not to her liking, and for which she has 
no capacity, accompanied by the suggestion that she might be more profitably em- 
ployed during the drawing lesson in practising on the piano, for which she may have 
a certain degree of talent, are politely but firmly put aside. The reason assigned is 
that each pupil is to be thoroughly prepared for becoming a governess should cir- 
cumstances require it, and that the theory, at any rate, of these arts is positively 


1“ H. C. Romanoff.” 
2 The ‘‘ teachers,” or masters, are gentlemen who have fully completed a university education. 
3 If, on the completion of the second year in one class, she be unable to pass again, she is excluded. 
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indispensable. In the olden time, before the Emperor Alexander II.’s wise and 
kind-hearted consort became Tzaritza, the girls were taken from their Caucasian, 
Siberian, and Bessarabian homes, and remained in the Institute until seven years 
had elapsed without once going home for the holidays! They are now allowed to go 
home for nearly two months in the summer. 


THE GYMNASIUM. 


This system of education seemed to the mother-Tzaritza all very well for the 
daughters of the better off of the Russian gentry, but not exactly suitable to the 
less well-to-do ; and through her means gymnasiums or day-schools were established 
all over the Empire for all classes of girls. Her original intention was to provide a 
thorough Russian education at the least possible expense, and not so to overburden 
the girls with tasks to be prepared at home as to prevent their assisting their mother 
in housekeeping duties. But little by little this admirable plan became annihilated 
by the addition of various o/ogies and advanced mathematics. School hours in a 
gymnasium are from half-past nine till three, the work being decidedly hard, especially 
after the fourth class.1_ Governesses and class ladies are almost invariably taken from 
the Institute, on account of their more refined manners and their practical knowledge 
of French and German, and also because they more easily accommodate them- 
selves to school-room routine, having enjoyed less liberty during their period of 
education than the Gymnasistkas,” who in the mass are brightly intelligent, thoroughly 
well instructed in what they do know, and always longing for higher culture, 
independence, and work (not needlework), while many affect a masculine manner 
which is not always pleasing. 

The Gymnasium affords great advantages to the inhabitants of cities where they 
exist owing to their cheapness,® and because they enable the parents and children to 
live together. People in small towns, villages and estates have to place their daughters 
in ‘* quarters,” * 7.¢., in families who lodge and board them, and where in general 
they have far too much liberty. The parents are thankful if the house is considered 
respectable, if the food is good and plentiful, and if their clothes are fairly washed 
and not much stolen by the laundresses. The disadvantages are many; the journey 
to school and back—sometimes a considerable distance—in all weathers, in terrible 
frosts, in thaws, and in Southern Governments in terrific heat ; the absence of practice 
in foreign languages, and the easiness with which the girls can avoid attending 
evening matins and mass. 

But it is not my intention to trouble the reader with details of Institute or Gym- 
nasium life and tuition; each has its advantages and disadvantages. There are 
staunch supporters of the old-fashioned Institute, and as many of the Gymnasium, 
the former denouncing the free manners and unrefined ‘‘ tone ” of the Gymnasistka, the 
latter declaring that an Institutka must be a ‘‘ muslin girl,” as Professor Pirogoff ® first 
called the foolishly naive, childish maiden who joined her family after seven years’ absence, 
and who certainly did made herself extremely ridiculous, occasionally, some forty years 
ago. But things are altered now, the pupils of both establishments are far more 
sensible and practical than formerly ; and what particularly strikes one is the wonderful 
readiness with which they settle down into the frugal and indefatigable housewife. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL SCHOOL. 


Ecclesiastical Schools are to be found in every Government city. They are in- 
tended for the daughters of the clergy, but lay pupils are admitted, though at a much 
higher rate of pay than others, the greater number of whom are admitted at Govern- 
ment expense. The course of education is not so extensive as either at the Gymnasium 

1 In a Gymnasium there are eight classes, also of one year’s duration each, the last being the special or 
pedagogic class, where the girls prepare to be teachers of national or board schools. 

* The Gymnasistka is a Liberal, the Institutka a Conservative. i 

3 At Petersburg from £8 to £10 per annum, no books or stationery found. In the Interior nearly half 
that sum. 

* No one can keep quarters without a recommendation from the directress of the Gymnasium, and boys 
and girls are not permitted to live in one house. ; : 

° An eminent physician, who wrote a series of admirable papers on education, which caused much sensation 
soon after the Crimean War. 
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or the Institute ; languages and music are optional, and extra pay is charged for them. 
A former Governor of Viatka, anxious to cultivate a taste for music in the families of 
the clergy, and at the same time to give employment to prisoners, founded in the prison 
at Viatka a manufactory of ‘‘ wind-pianos,” a kind of little harmonium, of very 
agreeable tone and extremely cheap. A piano is a serious thing for a village priest to 
purchase ; this instrument however is accessible to almost all, and on it the ecclesias- 
tical damsels are taught to play. They are also instructed in playing at draughts and 
chess. People in England have not a notion of the intense dullness of some Russian 
villages, distant perhaps hundreds of miles from rail or steamer, and fifty or more 
from the nearest town—no society, no neighbours, nothing to interest the young 
wife except housekeeping, needlework, and a little literature. Such provisions for the 
recreation of the pupils’ future husbands are therefore both kind and wise. These 
young women are remarkably ladylike and agreeable, and are eagerly sought for in 
marriage by candidates for holy orders. 


REWARDS. 


The final examinations take place in May.! On their result frequently hangs a 
girl’s future career, and often her very existence. The possession of a diploma 
is *‘a bit of bread” for life, a recommendation, a thing that any girl in Russia 
would be ashamed and miserable to be without. 

In Institutes there is another reward, the chiffre, or initial letter of the Em- 
press’s name. It is a sort of order, given to the best pupil of the class on leaving 
school, and consists of the letter 17 in solid gold, an inch and a quarter in height, 
on a blue bow. Should its possessor ever become a governess, she can demand 
a higher salary ; she also has the right to ask for an audience of the Empress, and in 
the event of her having daughters, they can all be educated at Government expense.’ 
The second best pupil receives a big gold medal, five centimetres in diameter, and 
weighing upwards of two ounces and a half. On one side is the Emperor's head 
and title, on the other the representation of a vineyard, the words ‘‘ Visit this vine,” 
over it, and under it, ‘‘ For distinguished diligence.” The other rewards are silver 
medals, and books. In the Gymnasium a gold and one or two silver medals are 
given. 


THE PartinG Day. 


In the Gymnasium the parting day is not marked by any extraordinary ceremony, 
but at the Institute it is a memorable date for all who are leaving its walls. They 
assemble with all the younger classes in church for the last time at mass, in their 
quaint but daintily clean costume ; the priest, who has been their instructor in religion 
all the time, preaches a farewell sermon of kindly and excellent advice, and every- 
body cries, especially the two class ladies, who have got to a blessed conclusion of 
their seven years’ care and trouble, and who are heartily fond of their charges. After 
service the girls go to the wardrobe-lady’s room, where their own clothes, brought in 
good time by the friends who will take them home, are ready for them, and are 
donned amid merry peals of happy laughter alternated with little fits of weeping. 
The ‘‘ coming out” gowns are always white, and the whole class endeavours to pro- 
cure as nearly the same material as possible. Then follows the leave-taking, and 
the girls disperse with their friends, perhaps never more to meet again. 


At Home. 


The daughter is a great pet in Russian families, perhaps because there are generally 
more sons than daughters. Take the younger members of the Imperial family as an 
example, and we find twenty-two grand dukes and only seven grand duchesses ; and 
this may be stated to be about the average proportion in most families. The necessity 
for men in the rural districts as assistants in the agricultural labours of their fathers, 
has given rise to a saying, ‘‘ One son is no son ; two sons are half a son; but three 


1 In May the examinations for passing into the next class, and the final one, take place. In August 
those for admittance to schools, both for girls and boys. 
2 The chiffre does not exist in the Gymnasium. 
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are a whole son.” Notwithstanding the pride and satisfaction with which the birth of 
a boy is hailed, the little girl is the darling, the object of the tenderest affection and 
care of parents and brothers, not to speak of other adoring relatives. Much is not 
expected of her in the way of assistance in the family, she is indulged as far as their 
means and circumstances permit, and she takes it quietly and as her due, but it is 
rarely that she does not voluntarily and tacitly contribute her share in helping her 
mother. Her occupations are much about the same as those of all European girls, 
but parish work in Russia existeth not for her. She cannot have classes at Sunday 
schools, as religion is taught by priests or deacons. It would be thought quite 
extraordinary and improper were a young unmarried girl to visit the sick or poor 
in towns, but in villages it is sometimes done under the direction of mamma or 
grandmamma. She is undoubtedly fond of pleasure, likes to be well dressed, and 
generally adores dancing. Music is not the Russian girl’s forte, nor is solo singing. 
Most of the Institutkas, though they thoroughly know the theory of music play like a 
child of twelve ; of course there are exceptions, but it is seldom you find a girl able 
to play a quadrille or polka off hand. 

The Gymnasistkas affect a magnificent contempt for all such ‘ delicacies.” 
After securing their diploma, seventy-five per cent. of the Gymnasistkas begin to 
pine for higher culture, or the so-called work among ‘‘the people.” It is not 
only orphans, or daughters of persons with large families and small means that 
endeavour to obtain board appointments. It is the fashion, the craze of the day. 
Higher culture used to be attainable by joining the higher courses at Petersburg, 
Moscow, and other university cities where girls with a diploma went through a 
university course, and received after five years’ study another, which gave the owner 
the right to teach in Institutes and Gymnasiums. 


SECRET SOCcIETIES. 


It is to be regretted that these splendid courses, giving such magnificent culture 
for so small a fee, about £2 10s. or £3 per annum, should have been crowded by 
so many silly followers of the Nihilistic denomination that at one time they became a 
term of reproach and almost shame. Undoubtedly many young women did conduct 
themselves in an unwomanly manner. They joined secret, political, and unlawful 
societies,! and dressed so that sometimes it was difficult to distinguish a youth from 
a maiden. I will not even touch on the moral condition of the misguided simpletons 
referred to, who absolutely fancied themselves the future reformers of the Russian 
Empire ; but one feature in their lives was so strange that I cannot pass it by unnoticed. 
This was fictitious marriages. When money was requisite for some dreadful con- 
spiracy, the members of which were mostly impecunious boys and girls, one or more 
of them, knowing she had a right to an inheritance on coming of age or on marriage, 
would declare herself willing to go through the marriage ceremony with anybody who 
ardently wished for ‘‘ the public benefit,” part with him at the church door, get her 
certificate, receive her money, and give it over to the president of the Society. 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that the simple, unsophisticated inhabitants of the 
Far Interior, where of course such things were represented in an exaggerated light, 
should resist to the last gasp their youthful daughters’ ardent desire to join these 
courses? Whocan record one half, one hundredth part, of the misery, the heart- 
breaking anxiety, the despair that both sides experienced? Many girls ran away 
in parties and came back at last, learned, triumphant, and fast, and frequently with 
ill-concealed contempt for the ignorance of those who resisted her wishes five years 
ago. 
All this dates from 1874, when the new law about military service was put in force, 
the simple explanation of which may be given‘in afew words. The higher the diploma 
a youth of twenty-one could boast of, the less his term of service, which, for various 
diplomas, lasts from five years to three months. It was thought that this plan 
would increase the desire for learning in all classes; and so it did. Sons of 
coachmen, tinkers, and shoemakers donned the uniform of the Gymnasist, finish- 
ing as successfully as those of the aristocracy of the town. Appointments, at last, 
could not be found for all candidates, while harrowing histories of want among students 


1 Of course many members of such societies had nothing whatever to do with courses. 
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whose friends were unable to spare them an allowance, and who went to university 
cities in the hope of maintaining themselves by teaching, or copying papers, became 
so frequent and so heartrending as to draw attention from high quarters; and three 
years ago new rules were formed forbidding the admittance of the lower orders into 
a Gymnasium, unless under circumstances of extraordinary talent in the pupils, or 
of ability on the part of friends to insure them a comfortable existence. 

I have wandered from my girls because it is necessary to elucidate the cause 
—that is, the usual cause—of workmen’s daughters becoming Gymnasistkas. Who 
is so imitative as the Russian? Of course if the joiners’ and bricklayers’ boys 
went to the Gymnasium, the girls insisted on following their example, crying and 
giving their parents no peace till they gave in. They dreamed of becoming board 
teachers or assistants, of wearing hats and Jof¢tines instead of kerchiefs and felt boots; 
and while their mothers at home were washing their clothes, cooking their dinners, or 
grubbing in the kitchen garden over the cultivation of vegetables for future use, they 
might be seen walking by twos and threes in the public garden or boulevard, quite 
too superior to demean themselves by physical labour. But this also seems to be 
smoothing down, as the parents have at last found out that it is impossible for every 
girl to get an appointment ; that a seven years’ absence from home duties renders a 
working man’s daughter anything but a useful member of the household ; and that it 
all costs a terrible lot of money. 


MARRIAGE. 


Girls marry very young in Russia, and there are very few of those most estimable 
individuals called old maids. There are no colonies for the Russian to run away to; 
and statistics show that the births of boys much exceed those of girls. 

Long engagements are not approved of, they seldom last longer than a few 
months, during which time the fiancée is the mistress of the house. Her girl friends 
assemble to help to sew the dowry, the sewing afternoon generally ending in a dance 
after tea, when the bridegroom drops in with a few bachelor friends. Another 
wedding is thus often arranged; and so on, little by little, till like the fifty-one 
cards in the game of ‘‘old maid,” they pair off, and one, generally of the sterner sex, 
is left—forlorn ! 


AFFINITY. 


WE gave no sign, no outward difference made 
In speech or attitude, but in that hour 
When first voice answered voice, glad and afraid, 
We saw a new life rise in strength and power ; 
A Presence, Fate’s strong shadow, seemed to call 
To us, and touch us, and our spirits grew 
Into each other, as shed tears might fall 
At eve, and mingle with great drops of dew. 
So must it be, though we should live apart, 

Or hand touch hand in hourly fellowship, 
Years pass with never word from heart to heart ; 
Or thoughts be daily read on brow and lip. 

As star knows star across the ethereal sea 
So soul feels soul to all eternity. 


B. FRANKLIN NASH. 
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NORWICH. 


By R. OWEN ALLSOP. 


With Illustrations by C. O. MURRAY. 


HAT air of peace and quietness, of calm serenity and reposeful 
dignity, which is so well-defined an attribute of all 
our old cathedral cities, is not less observable in 
Norwich than in the more rural sees; but that which 
in the smaller cathedral cities is apt to become at times 
somewhat monotonous, and which some when surfeited 
of the happy quietude may even revile as ‘‘ sleepy,” 
does not appear as an evil in this venerable capital of 
East Anglia. For although in the precincts of the 
gray minster, among the old red-brick houses and the 
dark flint churches in the more deserted thoroughfares, 
and in the old nooks and corners of the city, we may 
be sensible of a predominant air of repose and quietude, 
kK yet is there the life and vigour of commerce hard by in 
aa ys the handsome streets with their fine shops, and their 
; ry wea : well-lined sidewalks, their carriages and business traffic. 
; 1 And if within the cool cloisters of the cathedral the 
THE GUILDHALL. sounds of the outside world are hushed, yet, perchance, 
even as we pass out through the arched doorway, and 
tread the smooth gravel paths of the Close, the strains of martial music drown the 
chiming bells in the tower-top, and round the gray ambulatory appears an imposing 
array of red-coats marching from the barracks that fringe the hill above the sinuous 
Wensum river and overlook the heathery expanse of Mousehold Heath. 

Though the quietude of the old city never becomes oppressive, it is difficult in 
Norwich to escape from some evidence of its antiquity and of the glory of its old life 
—some memory of the past that brings back the days when ‘‘ the City and County of 
the City of Norwich,” as it is legally designated, was the centre of a thriving, pros- 
perous woollen trade, and when it was adorned, by the largesse of its citizens, with 
many a glorious fane and many a noble belfry. For although the city has handsome 
streets and busy shops, we can scarcely stir in these thoroughfares without opening 
up views of ancient buildings that remind us that we are in a city of antiquity with 
quaint houses and curious churches, and a noble cathedral, whose slender, tapering 
spire peeps over the housetops, wander where we will. And, indeed, to the lover of 
the picturesque, it is this matchless grouping of old buildings into numberless beautiful 
pictures that makes Norwich so artistically interesting. One moment we are in a 
brisk commercial centre, and the next we come upon a view of some gray church that 
straightway takes our minds back to the Middle Ages. We turn out of the thronging, 
crowded streets, and are at once surrounded by old red-brick houses with timber and 
plaster gables and rich-toned tile roofs. As we pass down these curious streets, and 
note how great must have been the influence of the Flemish in days gone by, and peep 
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into the strange ‘‘ yards,” whose narrow entries forcibly remind one of the old Yar. 
mouth ‘‘ rows,” we discover church upon church. Now it isa dark flint structure in the 
bright greenery of its tiny churchyard, and anon some larger edifice rears a loft 
tower above the old houses that crowd in upon these Norwich churches with such 
Dutch-like economy of space ; while ever and again we have an enchanting peep of 
the distant blue outline of the cathedral spirc. 

It is, perhaps, no slight on the old city to say that it has, in many parts, a decidedly 
“‘un-English” effect, and that many portions have a strangely Flemish appearance, 
The neat red brickwork, often as not executed in the tiny ériquette of Flanders, the 


a 





OLD HOUSES, POTTERGATE STREET. 


crow-stepped gables, and the quaint designs, savour greatly of the architecture of the 
Low Countries. Where the Wensum flows through the older portions of the city, 
and washes the foundations of many a venerable wharf, we may stand on a bridge, or 
at the end of a narrow lane, and with little difficulty imagine ourselves in some ancient 
city of Belgium or Holland. The river bends and turns, and its banks are lined with 
old red-brick wharves and tiled roofs, and projecting cranes with dangling ropes. By 
the side of these wharves are long, brightly-coloured wherries with their straight masts 
and curving hulls, the value of which, as aids to pictorial composition, that admirable 
Norwich artist ‘* Old Crome” was quick to perceive. In mid-stream, perchance, 
another of these eminently picturesque craft is being navigated round the sharp bends 
of the river, by the aid of long quanting poles. For all the world, one might be 
standing on a bridge over some canal in Bruges or Ghent, or Mechlin. And if we 
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look at a plan of the city of Norwich we shall note its striking irregularity, so much 
so that it needs but the addition of a few canals to constitute a decided resemblance to 
the mazy cities of the Low Countries. 

The earliest records of Norwich history show that anciently the city stood at the 
head of an arm of the sea. The primitive holders of the castle mound must have 
beheld the day break over a cold expanse of water, and the sun rise over a densely- 
wooded hill beyond. They were fishers in those days, for we have records remaining 
of the inhabitants of North-wic, as the city was then called, paying fines of so many 
“lasts” of herrings. The ancestors of the intrepid Yarmouth boatmen, therefore, 
may be said to have been these early inhabitants of Norwich ; for in the early days of 
North-wic, Yarmouth was non-existent, and its site was below the sad sea wave. 
Over it, doubtless, sailed the earliest Northern marauders who made their way up this 
arm of the sea ; for Danes and Saxons successively took possession of the town, plunder- 
ing and burning as was their wont. Concerning the very early history of Norwich 
there would appear to be much uncertainty, but in any case the history of the city may be 
taken to be that of its castle and castle-mound, just as, in a later age, it is to be identified 
with the history of the cathedral and its attached Benedictine monastery. In olden 
times the extensive earthworks of the mound must have dominated all around them : 
they doubtless were constructed by the ancient Britons, and constituted the chief 
stronghold of the warlike Iceni. Some, however, still assert that the little village of 
Caister St. Edmund’s, about three miles south of Norwich, was the true Venta Jceenorum, 
and give ear to the well-known couplet— 


“Caister was a city when Norwich was none, 
And Norwich was built of Caister stone.” 


Others, with, I should say, more propriety, affirm that Norwich itself was the British 
stronghold which the Romans called Venta Icenorum, and to bridle which they erected 
a fort at Caister, where are extensive Roman remains. 

There is a tradition that the original stronghold was founded by Gurgunt, the 
grandson of Malmutius Dunwallo, who is said to have died in the year 336. B.c. When 
Queen Elizabeth visited her ‘‘ most dutiful city of Norwich ” in 1578, she was welcomed 
by a mimic ‘‘Gurgunt, King of England, which built the castle of Norwich called 
Blaunche flower.” The present keep is supposed to have been erected by William 
Rufus. It has been so harshly restored as to be deprived of much of its interest ; 
but the ascent of the mound upon which it stands amply repays the trouble. The 
terrace round the keep, dominating as it does the whole city, commands a magnificent 
outlook over a sea of red-tiled roofs and a forest of church towers. Even as in Evelyn’s 
day the prospect is ‘‘ sweete.” The writer of the M/emoirs, after his journey to Norwich 
in my Lord Howard's coach-and-six, affirms that it is one ‘‘ of the largest, and certainly, 
after London, one of the noblest cities of England ; for its venerable cathedrall, number 
of stately churches, cleanesse of the streets, and buildings of flint so exquisitely headed 
and squared, as I was much astonished at. . . . The suburbs are large, the prospects 
sweete, with other amenities, not omitting the flower-gardens in which all the inhabit- 
ants excel.’ Over the red roofs towers the cathedral, venerable indeed in aspect, the 
more aged lead on its long nave roof white with the burden of many troublous years, 
glistening like silver in the sunlight. Against the warm background of Mousehold 
Heath rises its gray tower, a grand, Norman-built belfry, the delicate crocketed spire 
soaring above into the blue sky. In the summer time the green foliage of many tree- 
tops peeps from among the warm-coloured buildings, and we feel, with old Fuller, 
that ‘‘ Norwich is (as you please) either a city in an orchard, or an orchard in a city.” 
In the gardens, whose presence is betrayed by the masses of shady leafage, the worthy 
burghers yet excel in the rearing of lovely tributes to Flora. Over that quaint old 
market-place, which to Cobbett appeared the neatest, most attractive, and altogether 
the best he had seen, rises a ‘‘ stately” church indeed—old St. Peter Mancroft ; and 
all around rise church towers and roofs, either partially concealed by surrounding 
buildings, or boldly standing out on the elevated portions of the city. 

A favourite spot with the citizens of Norwich is this terrace at the foot of the massive 
keep. Ona warm summer’s evening when the sun is sinking in the west, the red roofs 
below glow brilliantly in its light. Mysterious shadows creep over the marshes below 
the city, and the long line of elevated country, between the woods of Thorpe and the 
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sandy heaths of Mousehold, is bathed in a suffused, warm glow. Gradually as the 
light fades the red roofs become dull, and the shades of evening gather in: the hollows 
of the city. A few bright rays gild the top of the cathedral spire, but quickly as the 
sun sets even that becomes cool and gray, while the glory deepens over the western 
horizon and backs the delicate purple outline of St. Peter’s church with a golden halo 
that peeps through the dark tracery of the windows of its noble belfry. 

It is not always however in this happy quietude that the last ray of the setting sun 
glints on the lofty vane of the cathedral spire ; for, during Easter time, standing on 
this charmingly 
situated _ terrace, 
we _ Shall look 
down upon a 
lively, noisy scene, 
the true lineal 
descendant of the 
world - renowned 
Tombland Fair. 
This fair was ori- 
ginally held in 
**the Tombland,” 
but has gradually 
drifted to the 
present cattle- 
market, which 
partly surrounds 
the castle. Great 
was the fame of 
the old fair, and ~ 
to this day it is 
a sight to be re- 
membered. I m- 
mense droves of 
oxen and _ sheep 
are penned in the 
inclosures of the 
market; and 
buyers from. all 
parts attend the 
fair. In addition 
to the animals, 
every kind of agri- 
cultural and farm- 
ing impleinent 
is offered for 
sale; and in the 
track of the true 
fair comes a mot- 

ROSEMARY LANE, ST. MARY'S, NORWICH. ley assemblage of 

peep - shows, 

round-abouts, swings, &c., whose screeching whistles and fearful organs awake 
every echo in the old city. 

Tombland, so-called because anciently a burying-ground, is a wonderfully 
picturesque place. It is open, square-like, paved and surrounded by many old 
buildings. The inhabitants of Norwich still talk of living ‘‘in the Tombland,” and 
the custom has an air of quaintness. Here is old St. George Tombland whose cool 
purple walls and bright green churchyard we see through the dark shadows of an 
ancient archway by the side of a house at whose portal formerly stood two large 
carved figures, ‘‘ Samson and Hercules,” who, it was said, used to walk in the Tomb- 
land when they heard the cathedral clock strike at midnight. And here stand the two 
well-known gateways leading to the cathedral precincts, St. Ethelbert’s Gate, and the 
Erpingham Gate, through whose great arches we may behold the cathedral, or its 
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Close, as a picture in a frame, just as at Winchelsea we may look out through the old 
east gate, at the town of Rye in the green marshlands below. 

The Erpingham Gate—a fair specimen of Decorated architecture—seems to have 
been erected as a piece of self-glorification on the part of Sir Thomas Erpingham, 
that worthy having seen to it that his statue should be placed ina convenient and con- 
spicuous niche of the archway. But to St. Ethelbert’s Gate there hangs a tale. 
According to the chroniclers of Norwich there were rare goings on at the city in the 
good old times, riots of the ‘‘ town and gown” order, such as those at Oxford, being 
of frequent occurrence here. Only at Norwich the death-roll would have, at times, 
done justice to a battle-field. Long before the year 1272, it would appear, there had 
been conflicts between the monks and citizens ; but, in that year, comparatively petty 
disturbances developed into 
open war. The old friction 
was caused by questions as 
to rights and limits of 
monks and citizens; the 
direct cause of the affray 
of 1272 is variously stated, 
but it seems probable that 
it was brought about by a 
dispute as to who should 
receive the tolls levied on 
the annual Tombland Fair 
aforementioned. Anyhow, 
owing to the action of 
William of Burnham, the 
prior at that time, certain 
men from Yarmouth were 
posted on the walls and 
towers of the convent, and 
with arbalists, ‘‘ potted” 
any citizen within sight. 
This little diversion of 
William led, as might be 
expected, to retaliation on 
the part of the citizens with 
the result that the great 
doors of the convent were 
forced, a large portion of 
the church and its buildings 
destroyed by fire, and many 
monks killed. The prior 
fled to Yarmouth, and, re- 
turning with reinforcements, 
‘‘went for” the citizens and THE ETHELBERT GATEWAY. 
their houses with fire and 
sword. The Bishop, Roger de Skerning, put the city under an interdict ; and King 
Henry III., who, as luck would have it, was holding a parliament at Bury St. Edmunds, 
hastened to Norwich, and put an end to the disgraceful affray, and likewise to the lives 
of certain ringleaders, besides burning the woman who first set fire to the convent gates. 
Both monastery and city came in for chastisement. William de Burnham was com- 
mitted to the Bishop’s prison; the manors and revenues of the convent, as well as 
the city and its liberties were seized by the king; but on the surrender of the priory, 
by the prior, and the appointment of a successor, the lands, &c., of the monastery 
were returned. Matters between priory and people, however, were not completely 
settled till after the death of Henry and the accession of Edward I. In 1274, it is said 
articles of agreement were drawn up between convent and city, and, in 1276, the 
Pope’s general absolution made all things comfortable and nice. Under the articles 
of agreement, by which the city recovered its liberties, the citizens paid 3,000 marks 
towards the rebuilding of the church, and from this amount, it is supposed money was 
drawn wherewith to erect St. Ethelbert’s Gate. The old gate is picturesque enough at 
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the present time, and has some good work of a Decorated character in its archi- 
tecture, but the top story of stone tracery filled in with flints is modern and decidedly 
feeble. ; 

Passing under the mouldering archway we enter the precincts of the Cathedral and 
that atmosphere of unimpeachable respectability which characterizes the Closes of all 
our English cathedrals. Around us are many quaint old houses of brick, embosomed 
in bright greenery, with smooth lawns, pretty flower-gardens, and neat gravel paths 
leading to the old minster whose great leaded roof and slender spire group so charm- 
ingly with the gables of the Deanery, and the neighbouring canonical residences, 
Continuing down the Upper and the Lower Close, we arrive at that exquisitely 
picturesque object the old Water Gate, at ‘‘ Pull’s Ferry,” a structure of flint and stone 
with moss-grown roof, and a wide-spreading arch through which we see the smiling 
waters of the Wensum, and which when viewed from the opposite bank, backed by 
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OLD WHARVES ON THE WENSUM, NORWICH, 


the distant Cathedral and many masses of rich foliage is certainly one of the most 
enchanting ‘‘ bits” in a city where every step unfolds the picturesque. Bearing to the 
left, however, of St. Ethelbert’s Gate, we approach either the western front of the 
Cathedral, or, passing the Deanery, the south transept and the beautiful cloisters, and 
past these, round the ambulatory of the apse, the shady lawns and ivy-covered ruins 
of the Palace of the Bishop of Norwich and Abbot of St. Bennet’s at Holm—for, in 
view of certain machinations of the ‘‘ bluff” King, my Lord Bishop sits in the House 
of Lords as titular Abbot of St. Bennet’s, albeit that now the only remains of this old 
abbey are a few crumbling heaps of masonry in the marshes of the river Bure. And 
from the gardens of the episcopal palace the grouping of tower and spire, with transept 
and presbytery affords as fine a view of the exterior of the Cathedral as one can obtain. 

Norwich Cathedral was founded in 1096, by Bishop Herbert de Losinga, who 
appears to have been an excellent preiate, having left behind him letters and sermons 
that have been translated and published for nineteenth century readers. It seems 
however that he committed the sin of simony in that when he came from the Continent 
with the Red King, he purchased the bishopric of the see of East Anglia—at that time 
established at Thetford—for the sum of £1,900. Repenting of this act, he repaired to 
Rome, and craved absolution at the feet of the Pope, who re-established him in his 
bishopric, but with the enjoinder, not uncommon in those days, and one to which we 
owe the existence of much magnificent medieval architecture, to found and build 
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churches and monasteries as an atonement for his simoniacal purchase. Thus it came 
about that in addition to founding the church of St. Nicholas at Yarmouth, and others 
at Lynn, Elmham, and elsewhere, Bishop Herbert erected the presbytery, apsidal 
chapels, choir, transepts, and lower stage of the tower of Norwich Cathedral. Much 
of his work now remains as it left the skilful hands of the craftsman of that day. 
The tale of subsequent alterations, additions, and completions is a long one. 
Succeeding bishops have added and amended, and one, Bishop Walter de Suffield, the 
kind-hearted prelate who in time of dearth sold all his silver plate to feed the poor, 
erected a noble Early English Lady-chapel, the beauty and purity of the architecture 
of which is attested by an elegant doorway still remaining at the extreme east-end of 
the Cathedral. Bishop Herbert’s massive round-arched work is excellent—plain, solid, 
and enduring, scorning the accessories of over-much ornament, and relying upon 
proportion and mass, and breadth of light and depth of shade, for its effect. The 
interior design of the ‘‘lantern,” with its great tower-supporting arches in piquant 
contrast to the tiny arches of the arcading above, is beyond praise; and externally 
there is something about the design of this feature that stamps it as at once original 
in conception and of intrinsic architectural merit. In the fourteenth century, Bishop 
Percy erected a new clerestory to the presbytery, as refined a piece of Decorated 
architecture as may be found. Like some rare plant it is grafted upon a solid, 
enduring stem—the massive stonework of Bishop Herbert’s time. Its delicate shafts 
rest firmly upon the thick piers and columns of the main arcade and triforium, like 
tender young shoots of ivy upon the sturdy oak-tree ; and when the afternoon sun 
throws a flood of light down on to the gray walls of the apse, the effect of this 
clerestory is inconceivably lovely. 

But the glory of glories of Norwich Cathedral lies in its magnificent cloisters, the 
largest of their kind in all England. Here we may rest on the old stone benches and 
watch the play of light and shade in the long, low arcade, or on the great spire, now 
white against a heavy, lowering storm-cloud, and anon darkened by the shadows that 
chase one another up to the glittering weathercock. In the cool of these dim arches 
we may watch the summer’s sun, that blazes fiercely down upon the bright green 
sward, stream in through the beautiful traceried windows, casting their shadows on 
the stony floor. Its brilliant rays, reflected up into the spreading vaulting, disclose a 
wondrous mass of many-toned grays, of purple, and orange and green, in the 
mouldering stones of the branching ribs, and reveal in this wealth of colour a pro- 
digality of quaint old carvings. And no harsh sounds break that peaceful silence so 
peculiar to our old English cloisters, only, perhaps, the far-off strains of the organ as 
the door into the Cathedral is opened and closed, or the sweet chiming bells in the 
gray old tower. 

The city churches! How shall one describe them—their position, their plenitude, 
or their magnificence ? For ‘‘ within the walls” of Norwich—the term is still em- 
ployed, though, excepting a few fragments, the walls have long since disappeared— 
there are, I believe, as many as thirty-four old churches, and many evidences remain 
of others, including the once magnificent Abbey at Carrow. Well might quaint old 
Fuller express a wish that the citizens of Norwich ‘‘ may make good use of their 
churches and cross that pestilential proverb, ‘ The nearer the church, the farther from 
God.’” Many were destroyed during the Reformation, and all have suffered more or 
less from Puritanical fanaticism. Doubtless Bishop Hall’s woeful account of the 
injuries done at this time to the Cathedral is equally applicable to the churches of 
Norwich. ‘‘It is tragical,” he writes in his Hard Measure, ‘‘to relate the furious 
sacrilege committed under the authority of Lindsey, Tofts the sheriff, and Greenwood ; 
what clattering of glasses, what beating down of walls, what tearing down of monu- 
ments, what pulling down of seats, and wresting out of iron and brass from windows 
and graves; what defacing of arms; what demolishing of curious stonework, that 
had not any representation in the world but the cost of the founder and the skill of 
the mason.” The good people of Norwich, having to dedicate such a number of 
churches, quickly ran through the list of favourite saints, and have adopted quaint 
nomenclature, such as St. John Maddermarket, St. John Timberhill, St. Martin-at- 
Oak, St. Martin-at-Palace, St. Michael-at-Thorn, and St. Michael-at-Plea. There are 
four St. Peters, so they must have a distinction, such as St. Peter Mancroft (Magna 
Crofta—the ‘‘ large field” of the castle), St. Peter per Mountergate, St. Peter South- 
gate, and St. Peter Hungate, with memories of the time when my Lord Bishop kept 
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his hounds. These Norwich churches have mostly a family likeness, being mainly 
constructed of flint, and erected at about the same period—from the middle of the 
fourteenth, to the end of the fifteenth, century. They have therefore in most cases all 
the peculiarities of the Perpendicular style. Their towers are generally at the west 
end, usually square, but in some cases, as at St. Mary-in-the-Plain, we find those little 
circular flint belfries of which Norfolk possesses such abundance. Many of the 
churches have no distinction between chancel and nave, and great breadth of 
effect is the result ; some have no clerestory ; others no aisles ; and some have those 
elaborately-carved, open-timbered roofs for which East Anglia is famous. All have 
more or less flint in their external masonry, in some cases worked roughly, in others 
neatly and with care, while a few have flint panelling, or ‘‘ flush-work,” of most 
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NORWICH FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 


delicate design, worked, in the case of St. Michael Coslany, with a degree of patience 
and minuteness that borders upon the marvellous. Very pretty is the effect of the 
best of this flint-panelled masonry, the white stonework showing in a delightful con- 
trast to the dark flints. The designs of tracery, foils, ornaments, or inscriptions are 
worked in a freestone, and into the framing thus formed little flints cut mathe- 
matically square, or worked to the necessary shape, are inserted. Some of the finest 
Norwich specimens of this flint ‘‘ knapping ’—as they call it at the little Norfolk town 
of Brandon, where the industry yet survives—are to be seen in the remains of the old 
Bridewell, over against St. Laurence’s churchyard ; and this is probably one of the 
pieces of work that so astonished old Evelyn. Architecturally, the work is excellent 
if employed with due regard to common sense ; but carried to such an extent as at 
St. Michael Coslany, it becomes of the nature of a four de force in construction, to 
which the artistic effect is sacrificed. It is more pleasing when we find the wrought 
flints breaking out here and there, budding in the gables and blossoming in the 
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parapets, like jewels ina setting. It is thus we may see it in many an old Norfolk 
village church, where the builders have worked upon the golden architectural rule that 
it is better to do a little with all one’s energy of thought and action than to attempt 
much in an indifferent manner. 

The compact way in which these old Norwich churches have been set down in the 
city is very striking, and conducive to the picturesque. In many instances thorough- 
fares pass under the towers, and buttresses may be found, projecting on to the footway, 
with little openings in them through which we walk. The smallest of churchyards is 
allotted to each, and old houses crowd within a few yards of the church. We have 
often only just room to pass round the tower to the other side, where, haply, we find 
the welcome shade of a mass of foliage ; and if we enter the building, most probably 
we Shall have the peaceful silence all to ourselves, save for the leisurely throbbing of 
the clock in the tower, or the twittering of the birds in the tree branches that wave in 
the light wind and let in the sunlight in fitful rays. But of the Norwich churches one 
cannot speak at any length, so many are they, and so deep the fund of artistic, historical, 
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and archeological matter into which we plunge. They are a memory of picturesque 
exteriors and quiet interiors. Of old St. Peter Mancroft, we take away a remembrance 
that remains ever clear and bright, a memory of its internal loveliness, of its light, 
slender pillars, its elegant traceried windows, its wondrously elaborate font-cover, and 
its noble carved oak roof. In Norfolk and Suffolk are many magnificent churches, 
relics of a bygone age when East Anglia was foremost amongst countries in culture 
and refinement, but nowhere shall we find a more glorious fane than this noble building, 
outwardly so beautiful, and inwardly of such abounding grace. 

And the old Guildhall—that aged flint and stone structure in the corner of the 
market-place, where for so many years the civic duties of Norwich have been despatched 
—that too is a memory—a memory of the present, yet redolent of the past. Here in 
one of the disused, dismal dungeons, Thomas Bilney, the martyr, held his finger in a 
lighted candle to test his fitness to endure his coming martyrdom at the stake. In the 
old council chamber, which, with its carved oak roof, its seats and panelling, and its 
old paintings of bygone mayors, yet remains much as a court of justice in the time of 
Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth was entertained with magnificence on the occasion of 
her visit to Norwich. From hence came forth, in not remote times, a motley proces- 
sion, headed by ‘‘ Snap” the dragon, a curious gilded figure of wickerwork and canvas, 
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yet preserved here. This monster was followed by the mayor-elect, attended by men 
brandishing brightly-gleaming swords, and followed again by mace, standard, and 
sword-bearers Bands of music attended the procession, which made its way to the 
Cathedral, the floor of which was strewn with the sweet-scented flags that grow so 
plentifully in the Norfolk Broads, and line the banks of the sluggish Yare. After the 
sermon the mayor listened to a Latin oration from a senior scholar of the old Grammar 
School, and then repaired to St. Andrew’s Hall. 

The subsequent proceedings of the great civic dignitary and his suite were of a kind 
for which Norwich was then famous; and that was feasting, the great delicacy of 
the epicures of this city in those days being, apparently, swans. For ‘‘ sygnete rosted” 
may be seen in many old bills of fare, such as those preserved by mine host at that 
excellent hostelrie, Ye Olde Maid’s Head, where—and hence the name—Queen Eliza- 
beth is said to have sojourned, and where, to this day, the barristers of the assize courts 
dine together once a year, on which occasion, curiously enough, the bishop contributes 
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BISHOP'S BRIDGE, NORWICH. 





to the repast a plump swan. The great feasting place at Norwich was St. Andrew’s 
Hall, formerly the nave of the church of the Black Friars, an order of Dominican monks. 
In this hall Charles II., his queen and court, were feasted on the occasion of an event 
of which that admirable Yarmouth author, the late Mr. Dawson Turner, has written at 
length in his Warrative of the Visit of His Majesty King Charles the Second to Norwich 
in 1671. And here in 1561 William Mingay, mayor, entertained at his own expense the 
Duke and Duchess of Norfolk, whose palace was hard by—that gay mansion where, as 
Lord Macaulay says, drink was served to the guests in goblets of pure gold, and where 
the very tongs and shovels were of silver. The palace, which Evelyn described as an 
‘* old, wretched building,” was demolished at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
because, forsooth, the then Duke of Norfolk was piqued at the refusal of the mayor to 
allow his comedians to enter the city with trumpets, and, doubtless, a general hulla- 
baloo! But one of the rooms in the Norwich museum, containing a wonderful collection 
of big-eyed owls, is said to have been the private chapel of the dukes. It was on the 
occasion when King Charles II. feasted at St. Andrew’s Hall that he, doubtless well 
content with unlimited ‘‘sygnete rosted” and other delicacies, knighted Sir Thomas 
Browne, a worthy citizen, whose letters to his sons his good wife Dorothy so fre- 
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quently ‘‘ postscripted,” in quite original English, with reference to ‘‘ dear Tome’s 
briches” and other matters of domestic import. The choir portion of the old church out 
of which the hall is formed long served as a Dutch church, having been assigned as a 
place of worship for refugees from the persecution of Alva. Until a few years back a 
service was held there annually in the Dutch language; but now this practice has 
fallen into desuetude. Nowadays St. Andrew’s Hall is renowned as the scene of the 
Triennial Norfolk and Norwich Musical Festival. The proceeds of this festival are 
devoted to the city charities, of which there are many, even for a country and city 
where heartfelt hospitality is ingrained in the flesh of the inhabitants. In Norwich 
itself are a large number of excellent charities of all kinds, ever doing good work. 
The most curious is the Old Men’s Hospital, where the venerable inmates are lodged 
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in the body of an old church, comfortably divided into wards. This is another work 
of good Bishop Walter de Suffield. 

Out past this institution a road leads over the picturesque old Bishop’s Bridge. 
According to old prints this bridge had formerly a gate-house erected at one end ; but 
its present charming old-world appearance is admirably depicted in the accompanying 
drawing. Few relics of medizwval Norwich are more interesting, from an archeological 
point of view, than this venerable bridge. As formerly existing, with its old gate-house, 
it must have afforded an unusually charming composition ; and at the present day no 
subject in the city is more attractive to artists—not even the Dolphin Inn at Heigham, 
where Bishop Hall, ‘‘the English Seneca,” spent the last years of his life, a pleasant 
old building truly, time-worn, mellow, and brown as the belfry at Bruges, with brick 
and flint gables, stone mullioned windows, curiously-carved chimney-pieces, moulded 
plaster ceilings, comfortable oak wainscoting, and all the quaint conceits of Elizabethan 
architecture. Past Bishop’s Bridge, and up a considerable hill, is famous Mousehold, 
or, in local dialect, ‘* Mussel” Heath, a breezy expanse of heather and gorse, with 
sandy roads and merrily-revolving windmills, looking out over the old city, its cathedral, 
red-tiled roofs, orchards, meadows, gardens, and glistening reaches of the river. 
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BRITISH GUIANA. 


By SIR CHARLES BRUCE, K.C.M.G. 


(LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR AND COLONIAL SECRETARY). 


HE imperial adventurers of the sixteenth century gave the name of 
Guiana to that part of the continent of South America which lies 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon. The inland limits of the 
territory thus denominated were never definitely fixed, but 
geographers have assigned to it an area of about 700,000 square 
miles, almost equal to the combined area of France, Germany, the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and Italy. From the earliest ages the 
spirit of romance has anticipated and the genius of commerce has 

sought to realize the discovery of a city of gold in a land of promise, and the marvel- 

lous adventures and narratives of the first conquerors of America created a robust 
faith in the existence within the limits of Guiana of ‘‘ that great and golden city which 
the Spanyards called El Dorado and the naturals Manoa.” Inthe year 1498 Columbus 
reached the mouth of the Orinoco and landed on the coast of Paria, and within the 
next three years the main outline of the shores of Guiana were traced by Spanish 

sailors. It was nearly a hundred years later that the settlement of Guiana as a 

commercial and imperial enterprise was designed by Sir Walter Raleigh, and his 

scheme of colonization brought before his countrymen. 

It was on the 6th of February, 1595, that Sir Walter Raleigh, having ‘‘ many 
yeares since had knowledge by relation of that mighty, rich and beautifull Empire of 
Guiana,” departed from Et igland, and on his return in the same year he published his 
Discoverie of the Golden Empire of Guiana. A passage in the play of Othello and many 
references in contemporary works prove that in an age of great enterprises, the 
‘Discoverie of Guiana” was considered an event of magnitude. It was but 
natural that a land thus reputed should become an apple of discord upon which 
the great maritime powers of Europe have left the marks of their teeth. 

The vast territory historically included under the denomination of Guiana is now 
divided between the jurisdiction of three European powers—Great Britain, France, 
and Holland, and two South American powers—Brazil and Venezuela. It would far 
exceed the limits of my space to give, even in outline, a narrative of the political and 
commercial enterprises which have led to the partition of Guiana, with boundaries 
still undetermined, between these powers. Nor would such a narrative be consistent 
with the design of the present paper, which is to give a comprehensive view of the 
present circumstances and prospects of British Guiana, prefaced by a brief historical 
sketch of the leading incidents connected with the colonization and occupation of 
Guiana by England.! 

From the discovery of Guiana to the year 1668 the whole territory was claimed 


by Spain, England, Holland, and France; from 1668 to 1796 the three colonies of 





1 I desire to express my acknowledgments to Mr. C. P. Lucas of the Colonial Office for allowing me to 
peruse the proof sheets of a chapter on British Guiana in his forthcoming volume on the Geography of the 
British Colonies. 
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Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, which now constitute British Guiana, together 
with Surinam were under Dutch rule; from 1796 to the present time, with a brief 
interval, the three colonies have been under the Government of Great Britain. The 
publication of Sir Walter Raleigh’s Discoverie of Guiana was followed in the year 1604 
by an enterprise undertaken by Captain Charles Leigh, who attempted to found a 
colony on the river Wiapoco which he called ‘‘Caroleigh,” but this scheme failed 
disastrously, Leigh himself and the majority of his people perishing within two years. 
In 1609, Robert Harcourt, of Stanton-Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, renewed the attempt 
and obtained from King James I. ‘‘ Letters Patent for the planting and inhabiting of 
all that tract of Land, and parte of Guiana, situate between the Rivers of the Amazones 
and Dessequebe.” Many ‘‘ mighty crosses and grievous troubles ” fell upon Harcourt 
and delayed the execution of this project. In 1617 Raleigh sailed on his last disas- 
trous voyage, having been released from the Tower on his pledge to prove the truth 
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of the statements contained in his Diéscoverie of Guiana as to the auriferous wealth of 
the country or to surrender his person on his return. It is said that the influential 
statesmen who had shares in this venture offered to procure Raleigh a formal pardon for 
#700, but that he was dissuaded from availing himself of the opportunity by the advice 
of Bacon, who said: ‘Sir, the knee-timber of your voyage is money ; spare your 
purse in this particular, for upon my life you have a sufficient pardon for all that is 
past already, the King having under his broad seal, made you admiral of your fleet, 
and given you power of the martial law over your officers and soldiers.” On this 
expedition a part of Raleigh’s force under Keymis landed on the Orinoco, and in an 
engagement with the Spanish Raleigh’s son was killed with many others. The gold 
mines, on the discovery of which Raleigh had staked his reputation and life were not 
found, and he returned to England to end his adventurous career on the scaffold. 
The fate of Raleigh did not deter others from new schemes for the colonization of 
Guiana. In 1619 a grant of the land between the Wiapoco and the Amazon was 
made to a corporation of lords and gentlemen in virtue of which ‘‘ that Honorable 
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Gent. Roger North Esquire transported 100 of his Majesties subjects into those parts 
and settled them in the said river of the Amazon, to the advantage (at this time) both 
of his country and his Majestie.” This advantage was not permanent, and Roger 
North on his return was consigned tothe Tower. The corporation however was recon- 
structed, and in 1627 a grant was made to a society of adventurers incorporated as 
the ‘‘ Governor and Company of noblemen and gentlemen of England for the planta- 
tion of Guiana.” The Duke of Buckingham was Governor, North was Deputy- 
Governor, and the grant included the ‘‘ royal” river of the Amazon. Four ships and 
200 colonists were sent out by the corporation, but in 1629 an attempt to convert the 
plantation into a Crown colony failed, and the settlement was gradually given up. 
Equally unsuccessful was another scheme promoted by Captain Marshall, who between 
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1627 and 1630 took out sixty people and settled on the river Coma at Paramaribo. 
In 1652 however the abandoned settlement at Paramaribo was recolonized with better 
success, and in 1663 it was granted to Lord Willoughby of Parham, at that time 
Governor of Barbados, who changed the Indian name of the river Coma to Surryham, 
in honour of the Earl of Surrey. Surryham in time became corrupted into Surinam, 
the present denomination of Dutch Guiana. In 1667 the settlement was taken by the 
Dutch. By the terms of the Treaty of Breda Surinam was, in 1668, ceded to the 
Netherlands, and in exchange New Holland, the present city of New York, became a 
British possession. From this time for over a century the connection of Great Britain 
with Guiana was suspended. In 1781 the colonies of Demerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice, which form the present colony of British Guiana, surrendered to a British 
fleet, but the duration of our supremacy on this occasion was brief, for in 1782 the 
colonies surrendered to the French. In the next year they were restored to the 
Dutch by the Peace of Paris. In 1796 the three colonies again surrendered to 
a British Force, and remained under our Government till 1802, when by the 
Peace of Amiens they were ceded to the Batavian Republic. In 1803 they finally 
passed by capitulation into the hands of the English, though not formally ceded 
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till the 13th of August, 1814, by a convention between Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, signed in London. The Dutch possessions in Guiana in 1803 
included the four settlements of Surinam, Berbice, Demerara, and Essequibe. 
Surinam, which was retained by the Dutch was, as we have seen, an English colony 
though a Dutch dependency ; the other settlements were Dutch colonies. Since 1803 
therefore by a singular eccentricity of fortune the English colony of Surinam has been 
held as a Dutch dependency, while the Dutch colonies of Berbice, Demerara and 
Essequibo have become a dependency of England. The dependency which thus 
passed under British rule consisted, at the time, of three colonies under two separate 
local governments. The colonies of Demerara and Essequibo were united under one 
Governor appointed by the Batavian Republic, and the colony of Berbice had its own 
Governor. The Governments were perfectly independent of each other; though the 
laws and customs of the colonies were nearly identical. It was not until 1831 that 
the union of the three colonies was effected under one governor appointed by the 
terms of his commission to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the 
Colony of British Guiana, comprising the Colonies of Demerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice. The three colonies have since 1838 been termed counties. 

The boundaries of British Guiana have never been finally determined. The treaty 
of Miinster, which concluded a peace between Spain and the Netherlands on the 
basis of uti possidetis, only constituted a modus vivendi so far as concerned posses- 
sions of which the boundaries were open to dispute. In ceding a part of her 
possessions in Guiana, the Netherlands could give only such a title as was ob- 
tained under the treaty of Miinster, and to the present day the boundaries between 
British Guiana and Venezuela remain unsettled. The appointment of a joint commis- 
sion to determine the boundary between British Guiana and Brazil, which is equally 
unsettled, was proposed not long ago, and will probably shortly be proceeded with. 
No difficulty is anticipated in the adjustment of this question. But the delimitation of 
our frontier has been the subject of a long-standing dispute with Venezuela. The 
limits within which the jurisdiction of the Colonial Government is at present exercised 
are defined to the north and east by the bank of the Orinoco and the sea, and extend 
from the right bank of the Amacura, a tributary of the Orinoco, to the river Corentyn, 
which forms the boundary between British and Dutch Guiana. From the Amacura 
the inland boundary is determined by a line surveyed by Sir Robert Schomburghk, and 
known as Schomburghk’s line. Her Majesty’s Government have recently declared their 
intention to adhere to Schomburghk’s line as a limit within which on the British Guiana 
side there is no territory admitted to be in dispute. It is very earnestly desired by the 
colonists that a final adjustment of our claims to the westward of Schomburghk’s line 
may be speedily arrived at. The area of the colony within Schomburghk’s line is esti- 
mated at about 110,000 square miles. When the boundary question is settled it may 
probably be found that the area of the colony is not less than 120,000 square miles, the 
area of the British Isles. The area of land at present beneficially occupied does not 
exceed 150 square miles. 

British Guiana consists of three belts : the belt of alluvial soil, the belt of forest, 
and the savannah belt. The inhabited and cultivated districts are limited almost 
exclusively to the alluvial land on the banks of the rivers and along the sea-coast 
between the mouths of the rivers. There is probably no part of the world which can 
boast of richer alluvial lands. They are formed by the detritus of mouldering hills and 
decrepit forests borne down by great rivers from the mountain ranges of the interior 
of South America. Guiana is the country of great rivers, and British Guiana, bounded 
on the north by the Orinoco, receives the waters of many smaller yet noble streams. 
The Barima is a tributary of the Orinoco, and the Barama and Waini pour their united 
waters into the sea not far from the mouth of that river. The Demerara, the Essequibo, 
the Berbice, and the Corentyn run nearly parallel to each other to the sea, and into 
them run many tributary streams of considerable size, the most important being 
perhaps the Massaruni and Cuyuni, which fall into the Essequibo. So vast is the 
amount of detritus carried down by the rivers of Guiana that the waters of the Atlantic 
are stained for a distance of over fifty miles from the shore. The belt of alluvial soil 
extends inland to distances varying from ten to forty miles, and consists in general of 
stiff clay impregnated with salt and decayed vegetable matter. Up to a very recent 
date the fortunes of the colony have depended almost exclusively upon the cultivation 
of a part of this alluvial belt, and its history and statistics are mainly a record of the 
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beneficial occupation of an area not exceeding 150 square miles—the area of the Isle 
of Wight. The population of the colony does not exceed 300,000 souls. It consists 
of aboriginal Indians, Europeans, African descendants, and Asiatic immigrants. 

The capital of British Guiana is Georgetown, a city with a population of about 60,000, 
and originally called Stabroek. Charles Waterton, who visited it in 1816 says, ‘‘ Stabroek 
has been rapidly increasing for some years back ; and if prosperity go hand in hand with 
the present enterprising spirit, Stabroek ere long will be of the first colonial considera- 
tion. It stands on the eastern bank of the Demerara, and enjoys all the advantages of the 
refreshing sea-breeze ; the streets are spacious, well-bricked, and elevated, the trenches 
clear, the bridges excellent, and the houses handsome. Almost every commodity and 
luxury of London may be bought in the shops at Stabroek.” In 1837 Georgetown was 
created a municipality under a Mayor and Town Council, and in 1842 was declared to 
be a city by the same letters patent which constituted the episcopal see of British 
Guiana and appointed Dr. Austin to be the first bishop of the diocese. Bishop Austin 
is now by date of consecration the senior bishop of the Anglican Communion through- 
out the world. The mayor and town council have always worthily maintained the 
reputation of Georgetown, and have realized the expectation that Stabroek would be 
a place of the first colonial consideration. The principal streets of the city run parallel 
to the river Demerara, which is here about a mile and a-half wide. Business is chiefly 
carried on in Water Street. The rear of the premises on the west side of this street open 
upon the wharves of the river bank, which during the time of the sugar crop present a 
very lively appearance. The principal residences are in the streets running parallel with 
Water Street. The cross streets are laid out with regularity and uniformity at right 
angles to the main thoroughfares. Down the centre of the main thoroughfares run 
trenches covered with the broad leaves and bright flowers of the Victoria Regia, and 
bordered by slopes of grass. On each side run wide carriage roads. The dwelling 
houses are generally of wood, two stories high, and raised several feet above the 
ground on brick pillars. They have wide galleries or verandahs shaded by jalousies ~ 
or hoods. The better class of houses stand in compounds or ‘‘ lots,” with separate 
outbuildings for kitchens, servants, and stables, and are surrounded by gardens 
brilliant nearly all the year round with magnificent flowering trees and beautiful-leaved 
shrubs. The public and private gardens of Georgetown are of incomparable beauty 
as exhibiting in close combination the splendour of many tropical trees which in their 
native forests are only found as widely separated spots of colour. 

The most important edifice in the city is known as the ‘‘ Public Buildings.” Here 
are grouped the principal Government offices and the Chambers of the Legislature. 
The cession of the Dutch possessions in Guiana to Great Britain did not disturb the 
fundamental laws of the Dutch scheme of colonization either as regards the political 
constitution of the colony, or the tenure and duties of property. The political consti- 
tution of the present day is essentially the constitution of our Dutch predecessors. 
Among the many constitutions of our colonial empire, its distinctive character lies in 
the separation of the powers of legislation and taxation. The legislative power is 
vested in the Court of Policy, a body consisting of the Governor and four official 
members appointed by the Crown, together with five elective members. The elective 
members are chosen by the Court itself from a double nomination made by a body 
called the College of Kiezers (Electors). This College consists of seven members 
elected for life by the votes of duly qualified constituencies in the electoral districts into 
which the colony is divided. 

The Court of Policy prepares the annual estimates of expenditure, but has 
no power of itself to sanction the expenditure of public money or to impose 
taxation. These privileges belong to the Combined Court, which consists of the 
members of the Court of Policy combined with the members of another body 
termed the Financial College. This College consists of six members called Financial 
Representatives, elected by the same constituencies as the College of Electors, but 
holding office for two years only. The Combined Court is assembled once a year by 
proclamation, and the order of the day is to consider and discuss the estimates 
prepared by the Court of Policy. The estimates having been passed, the members of 
the Court without the Governor sit as a Committee of Ways and Means. The resolu- 
tions of the Committee are passed in Combined Court, and the requisite ordinances 
introduced to give them the effect of law. The Session of the Combined Court is then 
closed, and the senior elective member of the Court of Policy vacates his seat. Hes 
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eligible for re-election. Various schemes for the reform of this constitution have been 
proposed during the last fifty years, and a project of reform is now under consideration. 
It is possible that before the end of the year the present constitution of British Guiana 
may have given way to a new political system. It will be convenient here to state 
that in the last assembly of Combined Court the estimate of expenditure for the current 
financial year was fixed at about £500,000, and the Ways and Means provided are 
anticipated fully to cover this amount. The principal sources of revenue are import 
duties of Customs, spirit duties, and retail spirit licenses. In one form or other 
spirituous drinks contribute about one-third of the total revenue of the Colony. 

Not far from the public buildings are the law courts. The present edifice was 
opened in the year of Jubilee and affords ample accommodation. It is worthy of the 
capital of an important colony. The civil law of the colony is the Roman-Dutch law 
modified by Orders in Council and local ordinances. The criminal law is assimilated 
to the criminal law of Great Britain. 

There are many churches in Georgetown; for the people of British Guiana are 
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essentially church-goers. The difficulty of securing a solid foundation for stone structures 
is so great that nearly all buildings are of wood. Among the churches are admirable 
examples of the artistic combination of wood and iron in architecture. The Anglican 
and Scotch Churches, the Roman Catholic Church, and the Wesleyans, are supported 
by a system of grant-in-aid. The distribution of this grant is fixed bya septennial law. 
It has been the good fortune of the colony that the clergy of all denominations 
have devoted themselves with brotherly goodwill to the practical duties of Christianity, 
and that consequently the community is singularly free from the evils of religious 
intolerance. The educational system is denominational and supported by grants-in- 
aid. The annual public expenditure on education is nearly £30,000, of which about 


£20,000 are paid for primary education under the grant-in-aid system. The Queen's 
College in Georgetown, a government establishment, connected with the Cambridge 
Local Examination system, provides an excellent education at a very moderate cost to 
parents. For the encouragement of higher education, and to enable natives of the 
colony to qualify for professional careers, three English scholarships have been 
established. They are awarded by competition, and the test examination is the 
Cambridge Local Examination for Senior Students. The holders are bound to reside 
at an English University or to prepare themselves for a professional career under such 
conditions as may be approved by the Governor and Court of Policy. As educational 
agencies in a large and liberal sense may be considered the Museum and Botanical 
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Gardens of Georgetown. The collections of the Museum are chiefly intended to 
illustrate the flora and fauna of the colony. These are well represented, and the 
Museum being under the control of a Commercial and Agricultural Society, aided by 
government, the design of the institution to serve as a repertory of information in ail 
things touching the natural history of the colony in relation to its agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial interests, is kept constantly in view. The Botanical 
Gardens, as a place of recreation, are one of the favourite resorts of the citizens, 
The Botanical Gardens of Ceylon, Mauritius, and other tropical colonies, have done 
much to aid agriculture by tle introduction of new products, and there is no reason 
to doubt that the gardens of Georgetown will in time compare favourably with any 
tropical gardens in the world. 

The people of Georgetown, in familiar parlance, are spoken of as whites, blacks, 
coloured, Portuguese, and coolies 
The residents of British Guiana 
in using these terms do _ not 
associate with any of them an 
inherent idea of superiority or in- 
ferioritv. The African descend- 
ants of pure blood are called 
‘*blacks,” those of mixed origin 
are spoken of as ‘‘coloured.” It 
may occasion some surprise, but I 
make the statement with all con- 
fidence, that in British Guiana, 
as in the other tropical British 
colonies with which I am ac- 
quainted the merits of persons are 
judged with little or no prejudice 
on account of colour. The pro- 
prietors of estates in the selec- 
tion of persons to fill positions 
of trust and confidence consider 
the qualifications most likely to 
insure a successful outturn. Mer- 
chants are guided by similar con- 
siderations. It may be said that 
these are selfish motives; but 
motives more or less directly sel- 
fish have been the lever of the 
greatest enterprises of civiliza- 
tion, and the consciousness of 
mx mutual interests is the foundation 

wie of mutual respect. In the man- 

CANNON-BALL TREE IN PARADE GARDENS, GEORGETOWN. agement of estates, and in the 

business of commerce, the African 
descendant is coming steadily to the front. And the same is true of his position 
in the learned professions and in public affairs. No Mayor of Georgetown has 
been more popular or more respected in public and private life than a coloured 
mayor whose recent death was regretted throughout the colony. He was by 
profession a solicitor, and as a confidential friend and adviser there was certainly 
no one whose services were in such universal request. As a general rule in 
the intercourse of ‘‘ whites” and ‘‘blacks” of equal advantages of education and 
position in British Guiana there is no sense of superiority or inferiority on account of 
colour either on the one side or on the other. There are in Georgetown a large 
number of Portuguese, chiefly Madeirans. Being Roman Catholics in the midst of 
a community generally Protestant, and adhering with tenacity to their own language 
and customs, they form a distinct element in the population. They have acquired 
almost a monopoly of the retail provision and spirit shops. The number of coolies, or 
East Indian immigrants, in Georgetown is comparatively small, though this class 
forms an important element in the agricultural population. 

The prosperity of Georgetown is the offspring of sugar. In the year 1827 the 
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colony exported 71,000 hogsheads of sugar, nearly 16,000 bales of cotton, and over 
8,000,000 Ibs. of coffee. In 1887 the export of sugar amounted to nearly 150,000 
hogsheads, but cotton and coffee have for nearly fifty years ceased to be of appreciable 
account as exports. In addition to sugar, rum, and molasses, the colony now exports 
timber, shingles, balatta, and gold. With these sources of wealth, the future of 
British Guiana is intimately concerned ; but sugar has been admittedly the mainstay 
of the present fortunes of the colony. The success of the sugar industry has been due 
to a combination of fortunate circumstances, and while recognizing the influence of 
later causes to which allusion will be made, we can hardly over-estimate the credit due 
to our Dutch predecessors for the scientific and technical skill with which they designed 
and carried out the original settlement of the country. 

The formation of estates on the flat surface of a land exposed to the constant 
danger of inundation from the sea in front and from the overflow of rivers and swamps 
in the rear, was a labour of no ordinary difficulty, but one with which Dutch colonists 
were of all Europeans the best fitted to cope. It must be remembered that the planta- 
tions are to a very large extent below the level of high water at spring tides. Under 
the Dutch system the plantations were generally laid out with a fagade of 100 rods, 
equal to about 1,230 feet, and a depth of 750 rods, and were surrounded by four dams 
or embankments—two at the sides, extending from front to back; one in front, to 
exclude the water of the sea or river; and one behind to exclude the ‘‘ bush water,” 
the accumulated rain of the interior. The side lines were common to two contiguous 
estates. Between every second estate a broad dam was reserved, and called the 
“company path.” The ‘‘company paths” are still claimed as the property of the 
Crown. For the drainage of the estate two long canals or trenches were dug inside 
the side lines; these were termed the main drains, and communicated with smaller 
trenches or drains commencing within the portions of land in cultivation called beds, 
and meeting the side or main drains at right angles; the two side drains generally 
communicated in front by a canal or trench dug out behind the front dam, and here 
one or more sluices or ‘‘ kokers” were placed, which at the ebb tide allowed the 
drained water to escape. To construct a ‘‘koker” two pillars of brick were generally 
sunk at the sides of the trench, and elevated above it in the form of an arch, at the top 
of which a large wooden wheel was made to revolve by means of spokes, and to draw 
up or let down by chains or ropes a heavy wooden door, which descended to the bottom 
of the trench and excluded at high water the advancing tide, but was raised at ebb 
tides to allow the water to escape. In the centre of the estate a raised dam, called 
the ‘‘ middle walk,” was made, along each side of which two deep canals called 
‘navigation trenches” were dug. The middle walk and trenches formed a road to 
the plantation both by land and water. At regular distances the navigation trenches 
branched off at right angles into smaller canals, running towards the side lines or 
draining trenches, approached them within a rod or so, thus allowing the canes to be 
easily conveyed to the sugar works in punts. The navigation canals were supplied 
with fresh water from the rear of the estates. 

Such was the plan of an estate as laid out by the Dutch, and the description applies 
to the estates of the present day, except in so far as a large estate is now often formed 
by the amalgamation of two or more original estates, the old lines being modified to 
meet the requirements of the new system. The defence of an estate against the sea 
in front and against inundations of ‘‘ bush water” in rear is an ever-present source of 
danger and anxiety. The sea defences of a large estate near Georgetown have within 
not many years cost the proprietors no less than £200,000. The difficulties which the 
cane-sugar industry has had to overcome in recent years have arisen chiefly from two 
causes—the want of labour, and the fall in prices owing to the competition of beet- 
sugar under the protection of the bounty system. If British Guiana has escaped the 
very serious consequences which have followed the depression of the sugar industry in 
the West Indian Islands, this result must be credited to the courage and energy with 
which the proprietors of estates have met difficulties which for a time made success 
seem impossible. The burden of the initial cost of the introduction of labour called 
for a large investment of capital at a time when the very existence of the cane-sugar 
industry was in danger. The enormous increase of the beet sugar crop steadily 

1 This description of an estate is borrowed, with some abbreviations, from Dalton’s History of British 
Guiana, vol. i., p. 227. An account of British Guiana without some such description of the general plan of 


an estate would be very inadequate. The terms used in the narrative are an integral part of a constant 
subject of conversation in the colony. 
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lowered prices, and it was only the most intelligent efforts in the direction of economy 
and the introduction of improved methods that enabled the planters to maintain the 
position of Demerara in the front rank of enterprise and excellence. But the intro- 
duction of improved methods involves a large outlay in the erection of new machinery 
and the enterprise of experiments often costly and not always immediately successful. 
Fortunately the principal plantations of British Guiana were in the hands of wealthy 
proprietors, whose independent resources carried them in safety through the ungenial 
season of adversity which for a time imperilled their fortunes and threatened the 
abandonment of a large area of the colony. Among those to whom the colony is 
chiefly indebted for enterprise and liberality in the introduction of improved methods 
a prominent place will be universally conceded to Mr. Quintin Hogg, who has spared 
neither money nor his own intelligent energy in introducing and perfecting the new 
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process by which sugar is extracted from the cane by diffusion. The recent discovery 
that the sugar cane produces fertile seeds seems to open to the industry a future of 
boundless horizon, and the planters of British Guiana may be confidently expected to 
turn to profitable account the experiments now being carried on to ascertain the con- 
ditions most favourable for the production of improved species of cane from seed. 

In addition to Georgetown there is but one large town in British Guiana. It is 
called New Amsterdam, and is situated in the county of Berbice. New Amsterdam 
was the seat of Government of the colony of Berbice and a town of some consideration 
long before a constitution was granted to Demerara or Essequibo. The people of 
Berbice take an honourable pride in the traditions of their history and in the fortunes 
of the town of New Amsterdam, which is picturesquely situated near the mouth of 
the river Berbice. Some of the pleasantest days of my sojourn in British Guiana have 
been spent among them. The only railway yet open runs for a distance of twenty- 
one miles from Georgetown in the direction of New Amsterdam. It is decided to 
invite tenders for the construction of a line to continue the present railway to New 
Amsterdam ; and also for the construction of a line to run along that part of the coast 
which connects the river Demerara with the Essequibo. Steamers run from George- 
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town to New Amsterdam ; to Suddie in the county of Essequibo; and to Bartica, an 
embryo town at the junction of the Essequibo and the Massaruni, much resorted to 
by gold-diggers on their way to the diggings on those rivers and on the Cuyuni. 

Mr. im Thurn in his admirable account of the Indians in Guiana,! says that he who 
would see the beauty and the great though undeveloped capabilities of the only English 
part of the continent of South America, must leave behind him the flat and swampy 
coastland, and passing up wide rivers and through vast forests, reach the magnificent 
and wide savannahs intersected by the rugged mountain ridges which lie on the furthest 
limits of the colony, and stretch away into the interior of the continent. In the 
Kaieteur Falls and Mount Roraima British Guiana exhibits two imposing wonders 
of the natural world. 

The undeveloped resources of the colony offer a vast field for the operations 
of agriculture, forestry, and mining, and it is the constant aim of the Govern- 
ment and Legislature to encourage the expansion of industrial enterprises in these 
directions. For agricultural purposes land can be bought at the upset price of one 
dollar (4s. 2¢.) an acre, or leased at a rental of three stivers (about 2!¢.) an acre. 
Conditional free grants are also made on application. In a recent case the Court of 
Policy entertained an application for a grant of 2,500 acres on condition that within 
five years an amount equal to ten shillings an acre shall be spent on permanent im- 
provements on the land inclusive of the cost of erection of buildings ; and I am con- 
fident that the Governor and Court of Policy will be ready to consider any reasonable 
proposal which may be made by dona fide capitalists for the opening up of the interior of 
the colony. The regulations for the occupation of forest lands for wood-cutting pur- 
poses, provide for the payment of royalty on the timber cut, equivalent to about six per 
cent. of its value. The most valuable timber of the colony is known as ‘“‘ greenheart,” 
and among other circumstances which have recently led to increased activity in the 
timber-trade has been the supply of large quantities of special sized greenheart for the 
works of the Manchester Ship Canal, a purpose for which this wood is remarkably 
adapted. But in truth the vast forests of the interior afford both hard and soft woods 
suitable for every purpose. While the colony can supply timber of unrivalled strength 
and durability for the Manchester Ship Canal, it has been recently found to possess a 
quality of wood apparently better suited than any other as yet known for making match- 
boxes. The Crown Land Regulations passed about a year ago have given great 
facilities to the timber-trade. 

The royalty on gold is equivalent to about five per cent. ; licenses to pros- 
pect are issued on the payment of a registration fee of one shilling. The gold- 
mining industry is rapidly increasing in importance. In 1884 the value of gold 
exported from the colony was about £1,000; in 1889 it reached £110,000, and the 
out-turn of the present year (1890) promises to reach double that amount. In 1887, 
when the now successful ‘‘ gold-boom”’ started, it was believed that the auriferous 
district of the colony was confined chiefly to the basin of the Cuyuni and to the region 
of the Turuni creek and other tributaries of the Massaruni. The gold obtained up to 
the end of the year 1889 was almost exclusively from these districts, but during the 
present year the range of the gold-fields has been largely widened, and the most 
productive ‘‘ placers” have been found on the Potaro, a tributary of the Essequibo. 
A vigorous gold industry has also been started in the north-western district of the 
colony on the Barama, an important tributary of the Waini, and on the Barima, a 
noble stream which debouches into the Orinoco at no great distance from the Amacura. 
The output of gold has been hitherto exclusively the produce of surface-working, called 
in the colony ‘‘ placer working.” No quartz-mining on any considerable scale has as 
yet been undertaken, although some thirty or forty concessions have been granted and 
a few shafts have been sunk. The number of ‘“ placers” for which claims have been 
notified is nearly 1,000. Directly and indirectly the gold-boom has largely added to 
the public revenue and to the general prosperity. Within the last few months the 
horizon of the colony’s hopes has been extended in a new direction by the discovery of 
diamonds. It is to the great advantage of British Guiana that the gold industry is 
Opening new ways into the unexplored interior of the colony, and leading to a 
knowledge of its great undeveloped resources. At a time when much British capital 
is seeking investment in the sphere of British influence in South Africa and elsewhere 


1 Among the Indians of Guiana, by E. F. im Thurn, London, 1883. 
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altogether outside the sphere of British influence, it be may admitted to be the duty of 
all concerned in the administration of the outlying provinces of our own empire to 
invite attention to fields for the investment of capital within its limits. 

The development of the territorial resources of British Guiana is now, as it has 
ever been, dependent on the introduction of capital and labour, and the labour 
question is at present engaging the serious attention of the local government. On 
the 1st of August, 1834, the slave population of the colony numbered 82,824, and 
from the year 1835 to the year 1888 the labouring population was fortified by the 
introduction of over 250,000 immigrants. [West India Islands, 39,839; Madeira, 
30,645 ; Azores, 164; Cape de Verde, 819; Africa, 13,355 ; East Indies, 158,787; 
China, 13,534-] These figures taken in connection with the number of the slave 
population in 1834 indicate approximately the sources from which the labouring popu- 
lation of the colony has been supplied. With an area of over 100,000 square miles, of 
which less than 150 square miles are beneficially occupied, and a population of less 
than 300,000, it is apparent that the supply of labour is inadequate for the exploitation 
of the undeveloped resources of the colony. What is wanted for this purpose may be 
summed up in two words capital and labour. 

Separated by wide lines of physical and mental demarkation from all the elements 
of population to which allusion has been made in this paper as factors in the European 
settlement of Guiana, the colony contains a number of more or less distinct groups of 
Red Indians. The tests of physical structure, language, and customs prove all these 
to be offshoots of one great race, distinct from the people of the whole of the rest of 
the world, which constituted the aboriginal population of the American continent. 
Mr. im Thurn estimates the Red Indian population of the Colony at about 20,000, 
and divides them into four branches, Warraus, Arawaks, Wapianas, and Caribs, 
The familiarly known Arecuna, Ackawoi and Macusi tribes he treats as groups of the 
Carib branch. In the European settlement of Guiana, and in the political, commercial, 
and social development of the colony of British Guiana they have been a factor of ~ 
even less account than the Red Indians of North America in the political, commercial, 
and social growth of the United States. In the alluvial belt of territory, upon the 
cultivation of which the fortunes of the colony have hitherto depended, the native 
Indian is rarely seen, and forms no part of the industrial population. Whether he 
will come to the front in the future development of the forest and savannah belt is a 
question of interest from an administrative as well as an ethnological point of view. 
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CHATEAU OF LOCHES. 


THOUGHTS IN PRISON. 
By MRS. WATTS-JONES. 


HE rooms in the Chateau de Loches lie one below the other, carved out of the 

solid rock: the outer and upper ones are faced with masonry fourteen feet 

thick, and have loopholes. The inner and lower are merely holes cut in the rock, 

very dry and comparatively airy, but how dark and silent! Not a glimmer of 
light, not even a change of shadow, not a breath of sound. 

At the Revolution, when the prisons were disused, many of the walls were coated 
with rough cast, now being bit by bit removed, so as to ' 
decipher the inscriptions which form a regular series, | 
from 1417 to 1786. What misery has gone into those few * bel ph god\ond 
scratches on the wall! What long years of anger, of hope — 
deferred, of crushing heartbreak, and despair are told in a TRA 
those inscriptions ! —6 ebolt 7 

The more ancient are to be found in the souéerrains. P 
The earliest dated is 1417, just after Agincourt, when 
the Burgundians and Armagnacs were cutting each other’s throats. Then 
come— 











; And after them an almost beable acas OA 
, noble Yue be agulles effaced one ) e "5 
| Fig 
—_ all Probably Jacques d’Armagnac, Duc de Nemours, who 
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was beheaded by Louis XI. in 1477. 
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In the prison of the Pont Levis is a curious 

Dutch inscription written by some state a ae 
° ° “4 f 

prisoner in the fifteenth century— =< €> an e 


Money, malice, might, el i sl cracht a ey Cofte 


Overcome law and right. 





In the same range of dungeons comes the cachot des Evéques. 


Here in the reign of Louis XI. was Ce lundi, 18 jour de 
imprisoned, after being put to the ‘dom juillet fut céans_ estoc 
torture, a certain bishop William, wet guillimet (guillaume) pour 
who had told the king to hisface that avoir dit vous avez tort de 
he had no right to do such things. iene le faire. 


About the same date is the following, in the Martelet tower 


Qvdoyddelinatreses petit Adj Panic, 


Whatever wrong the kings commit the 


mY fonedol (elee Al Q Lbdyneetjer Greeks are punished. But in the matters 


of sedition, treachery, crime, as well as lust 


‘Savonieey Tk Welt Savonierss 226 Soasans ands hime conecioes a 
no wrong, and grows pale at no guilt. 
nil confcne fd avlh pA le(erecrtpa 


Plainly the work of a scholar, as the two quotations from Horace’s £/istles, Book I. 
2,14, and Book I. 1, 61, are joined by a few words more or less adapting them to 
his own time. Two very clear Greek ones are near 


‘EN HS Mé w Koc wkxohmcpob— 
Q¢ 0¢ byth Kofi 122 ol 


Adjoining is an inscription most beautifully cut, attributed to Philippe de Comines, 
who, during the minority of Charles VIII., was confined here by the Lady of Beaujeu— 








TRANSLATION. 


I have sometimes repented for having spoken, never for having kept silent. 


And in the same cachot is a very bold inscription, but partly effaced— 


TRANSLATION. St) NON 
trimer! soreree gmat PATIMVR SEO NON OER 


But not [in despair} 


We a res a Sir siya HymiLiamvr SB NON Co 


are » humbled, but are not con|founded] 


tk. 
PERIMVS 


: . ” 

Savoniéres is a town on the Loire near Tours. 2 Probably for éawhs, &c : ‘*‘ May God give me hope. 
a . : a er 

Probably for & €Axos : ‘‘O misery! . . . to see a great light in the darkness. 
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On one of the staircases is the magic square. Whichever way you SATOR! 
read it, provided that on ending a line you go to the nearest letter REPO 
the words are always Sator opera tenet,—The Creator upholds His TENET 
Works. . PERA 

Then beautifully written in old English letters comes a pretty little ROTAS 
verse— 


i > 


© 


Qui baut mirur amour ou justice ? 

Et se tousiours amour estoit, 

Da point justice ne faudroit. 

our ce que amour est follie, 

Et loin justice establie, Responce 
Amour haut micur. 


in the cachot of the drawbridge is this verse in Catalanian of the fifteenth century 
Qui no sab de sospirar 
Vinga sen assi estar 
Car no sol sospirara 


TRANSLATION. 


He who sighs hath never known, 
Come within these walls of stone ; 


Mas de dalor gemira. Here not only shall he sigh, 
La mort y sera plus plaent He shall groan in misery. 
Que sofrir. 1. tal turment Sweeter far were it to die 


Than in torment thus to lie 


‘ror e , 7 = 
...Pigo és que morir Drear is death, yet far more drear, 


Que joen ayxi languir. Day by day to languish here. 
* x * % oe “4 ” * 
A tuos mals los remedis magos The best of remedy in all our ill, 


’ . Is, seek 2g within thi ay ki 
Ed pensar als bens qui son en nos. ®, sork the geod within Gat none sanyo. 


In the inner prisons, on the second story from the bottom, is the cell of Cardinal 
de Balue of Quentin Durward fame. Looking in from the door halfway up the 
side, at first you see nothing but the blackness of darkness. Then gradually as the 
light from the lantern strikes one side after another you see a ledge cut round in the 
rock, and holes cut in the ledge, where rested the supports of the cage. There are 
no inscriptions here, the cage being too far from the wall. 

Midway up the Philippe Auguste tower is the prison where Ludovic Sforza, some- 
time Duke of Milan, was confined by Louis XII. Though one side is in the outer 
tower, the others are hollowed out of the rock. The outer wall, fourteen feet thick, is 
pierced by one small loophole, wide within, narrowing to a slit without. In the space 
between were placed at intervals six iron grilles, but about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the level sun for a few moments shining across the wide Touraine, strikes this loophole 
and shines on the opposite wall ; and, just at the point where the sunbeam strikes, 
some one, whether Sforza or not I do not know, has made a rude sundial. How the 
prisoner must have watched for this one gleam of light! The walls and part of the 
ceiling are covered with rude designs of Sforza’s painting ; the Cordelier adopted 
by the Dukes of Milan from St. Francis of Assisi; his own portrait repeated more 
than once,” and rough patterns in red and blue which seem to tell of years of hopeless 
monotony. 

_ There is an inscription in large letters 
impossible to copy. 


‘J 
Je porte ce prison pour ma device que je m’arme X Loh 6 CREN 
de patience par force de peine que l’on mefait pouster. FOI Vv NEA 
t.) 








Then, painted very large— RS BIEN OAC 


Ceiui qui ne craint fortune n’est pas bien saige. 








AREPO=OPERA backwards; ROTAS=SATO R backwards. ; 

- Some years before, his friend Leonardo da Vinci had introduced his portrait with that of his wiie, 
Beatrice d’Este, and their children, in his fresco of the Crucifixion, painted on the wall of the Convent of 
S. Maria delle Grazie at Milan. On the opposi e wall was painted the fresco of the Last Supper. L. Sforza, 
called Il Moro on account of his device, the mulberry tree, which Pliny says is the most prudent of all trees, 
prided himself on his sagacity, and listened with pleasure to a rhyme which said— 


** God only and the Moor 
Know the future safe and sure.” 
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And what a sound reflection is this — 


JE CONGNOIS BIEN QUE PLVSIEVRS SONT DE CEVX TRANSLATION. 
EN CA QUE TANT CVIDA 
A QUI SOVBDAIN VNG BEAILLE CONGE 
QUE VEVLT TVER SON CHIEN ON LVI MET SVS 
N. SAV. SAN. N. 
DE ESTRE ENRAGE 
AINSI ESTRE DE LA POVRE PERSONNE 
QUE ON VEVT HAIR. SEE. XCV. 


I know well that there are many, (and it is 
a sharp grief) 

To whom one gives their dismissal. 

Who wishes to kill his dog first imputes to him 
the charge of being mad, 

So it is with the poor man 

That one wishes to hate. 

A couplet in different characters attributed to Sforza is a translation of Dante’s 

well-known lines— 


Nessun maggior dolo: 
El n’p a au monde plus grande detstresse oS. , 
Du bon tempts sop souvenir en la tristesse. Che recordarsi del tempo felice 


Nella miseria. 
Then follow verses of Sforza’s own, written here and there amongst the rough paint- 
ings, as he grew more and more impatient— 

JE. MEN . REPENS. CELA. NE. VAVLT. RIEN . 

CAR . IAI. VOVLV . IONDRE . MON CVEVR. AV. TIEN. 

POVR . MON . PLAISIR ET. TV.LVI.FAICTZ LA. GVERRE 

SI. NE. TE. DOIS. DESORMAIS . PLVS.. REQVERRE. 

QVANT . VOVLENTE. ME. FAIRE. AVLCVN . BIEN. 

TROP . DE PEINE. EVX . A. TROVVER . LE. MOIEN. 

PARLER .A. TOI. CHERCHANT . TON . ENTRETIEN . 

QUE. JAI. TROVVE. DIFICILE.. A. CONQVERE. 

TRANSLATION. 

I do repent, but what is that to thee? 

My heart I would have joinéd unto thine, 

But thou mad’st war upon this heart of mine. 

Naught ask I henceforth, never seek thy face, 

Since thou to me wouldst show no slightest grace ; 

Yet for that bliss I strove with greater pain— 

To see thee once—to speak with thee again— 

Than o’er my foe had gained the victory. 

The next seems unfinished— 

QUANT . MORT. ME. ASSAVLT . ET . QVE. IE~+ NE. PVIS. MOVRIR. 
ET . SECOVRIR. ON. NE. ME. VEVLT. MAIS. ME. FAIRE. RVDESSE. 
ET . DE. LIESSSE . ME. VOIR. BANNIR . QVE - DOIS. JE . PLVS.. QVERIR. 
JA. NEST. BESOIN . MA. DAME. REQVERIR. POVR. ME. GVERIR. 
NE . POVRCHASSER . AVOIR. AVTRE. 

When death assails me and I cannot die, 

And none brings help, but rudeness and disdain, 
And joy is banished, then what hope have I? 
My lady cannot come to cure my pain 
Nor can I seek another. 


After eleven years of captivity he was to be loosed ; the news of his release came 
on the 18th March, 1508, but when he heard the news he died of joy. 

There are many more inscriptions, the whole of the Ave Maria is beautifully 
engraved in one place ; sometimes, only a name is inscribed, sometimes a business-like 
notice, like the following— 


Made de Savary a esté Mde de Savari a eu tort 
enfermée icy en 1755, de mettre son nom qui mest pas beau. 
venue de Boutarvilliers. Bruley, ce 22 octobre 1786. 


But at last, after centuries of resignation and hopelessness there comes a change. 
Does not this—the latest inscription of a prisoner in the donjon of Loches—sound 
like a trumpet call to a new hope ?- 
Sous peu nous détruirons ces hautes 
murailles, briserons ces chaines, et 
ferons disparaitre ces tortures inventées 
par les Rois—trop faibles pour 
arréter un peuple qui veut sa 
1785 dberté. 1785. 
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ACROSS THE NORTH ATLANTIC IN A TORPEDO BOAT. 
By AN OFFICER ON BOARD. 


SF all the craft that ever I sailed in, the torpedo boat is the worst—the 
very worst without exception; and yet, when first I received an 
order from the Admiralty to join Torpedo Boats Nos. 61 and 62, 
fitting out at Chatham for the harbour defence of Nova Scotia, 
I was inclined to rejoice thereat, for it was to me something quite 
new in the way of nautical experience. Most folks nowadays, if 
only from the illustrated papers, have a pretty clear idea of what 
a torpedo boat is like, but no one who has not spent a month on 
board can have any notion of the closeness of the quarters and the cramped 
accommodation. 

Nos. 61 and 62 are torpedo boats of the first class, built by Yarrow in 1886, and 
are 125 ft. long by 13 ft. broad in the widest part, dwindling, I think, to about 
1 ft. 7 in. right for’ard, so that it will be at once evident there cannot be much 
stowage room anywhere. Down below the quarters are narrow, and on deck, what 
with conning towers, chart-table, dingy, &c., the promenade is somewhat limited. I 
do not know however that any one particularly desired to indulge in walking exercise, 
for as a rule the boats rolled so that any one on deck hung on all he knew to the first 
thing that came handy. Each boat had three officers and thirteen men—sixteen in 
all—the officers being a lieutenant, a sub-lieutenant, and a gunner; and each watch 
consisted of three men—the officer in charge, the man at the wheel, and another man. 

I felt pretty cheerful the day we left. I had never been in a torpedo boat before, 
and the North Atlantic was also new to me. I did not know that in combination they 
were both rather awful; and as we dropped down from Chatham Docks to Sheerness 
on the 6th June, with the sun shining and a perfectly smooth sea, I thought the 
hardships of a torpedo boat had been rather over-rated. We steamed along the 
south-eastern coast close in to the land, there being no object in suffering discom- 
fort till we were actually obliged. At Portsmouth we stopped the night. The next 
night we reached Torbay, and the next morning, roth June, fetched Plymouth, where 
the Zyne, the troopship that was to accompany us, arrived on the 12th, and the next 
day, at 1.15 in the morning, our troubles began. 

We got under way soon after midnight, steamed down the harbour, full of ships, 
to where the 7yne was waiting for us outside the breakwater, and having picked her 
up we proceeded to sea. Off the Land’s End we fell in with a heavy sea, a heavy sea 
even for a big ship like the Zyne, and for us it simply meant being under water all the 
time. How we did roll to be sure! We did not growl at being under water ; that we 
expected ; but the leaky lockers were a hardship. I believe it is impossible to keep 
the interior of a torpedo boat dry ; but it is decidedly uncomfortable, to say the least 
of it, to come below soaked through, and then to find all the spare gear in your locker 
in a like condition. We regularly lived in our duffle suits—coats of a sort of 
blanketing, with hoods attached, and trousers stuffed into heavy sea-boots, and even 
they were generally wet, though it was possible, sometimes, to hang one’s self up to 
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dry in the engine-room. My skipper had been to sea in a torpedo boat before, so he 
was not sea-sick, and neither was I, greatly to my delight, for all the men that first 
morning were sighing and groaning as if they had seen the sea that day for the first 
time in their lives, instead of being, as they were, picked men and splendid fellows. 
It was a novelty then, so instead of retiring to my bunk, as I should have done 
later on, I stopped on deck to watch the great waves, and as it was decidedly damp, 
I took refuge with the skipper in the dingy, which was lashed amidships. After a 
time, contemplating the waves grew monotonous, and we began to speculate on the 
chances of breakfast. We yelled without avail for the signalman, who was also the 
officers’ servant, and finally, concluding he was too sea-sick to be any use, I went aft 
myself, and climbed cautiously down the hatchway into the officers’ pantry. Itisa 
very narrow hatchway, as you may guess, and it is utterly impossible to see where you 





are going. Stepping down off the last rung of the iron ladder I planted my great sea- 
boot, covered in coal-dust, and soaked with salt water, on something exceedingly soft 
and slippery, which further investigation proved to be the ham which was to form the 
staple portion of our breakfast. But we could not afford to be particular, so | 
gathered up the ham in my arms, wedged myself and it into a corner, scraped off the 
dirt, and proceeded to cut off slices, not perhaps as thin and wafer-like as they might have 
been, but under the circumstances as good as could be expected. Then having piled 
up a plate, I went on deck and into the dingy again, to share it with my superior 
officer. We were rolling so that knives and forks were out of the question, so we 
took it in turns to hold the plate while the other man helped himself with his fingers. 
The man at the wheel was horribly sea-sick beforehand, and the smell of that ham 
made him ten times worse ; but we enjoyed it. Indeed, we paid too little attention to 
our own safety, for just as we got about half-way through, the boat gave a sharp lurch, 
and in a moment we were both flung out of the dingy. The other man scrambled to 
his feet at once, but I was not so lucky, for I hit the slightly convex deck as I fell, and 
in another second was overboard. There are no bulwarks, of course, to a torpedo 
boat, only stanchions, supporting, at intervals, a wire rope, and between these 
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stanchions I slipped. As I did so however I flung up my hands instinctively, and 
caught the rope as I passed under. Down went the little ship, down, down till the 
seas bubbled up round my shoulders, and I wondered if I could hold on if the water 
went over my head. By the strain on my hands then I knew it was not possible, but 
luckily the boat rolled back again, and in another moment the skipper and the man at 
the wheel had hauled me on board. It all passed in a moment, but it served as a 
warning, and in all the rough weather we subsequently had no man on either of the 
boats fell overboard. The only damage done was to our breakfast, which, by the time 
I returned, had completely disappeared. 

There is not much to do on board a torpedo boat, and when you are not on watch 
the best thing is to take it out in sleep. She rolls so dreadfully it is impossible to be 
still a second. It would have been impossible to stay in our berths—which I may 
mention also formed our seats—had not big boards been rigged up to hold us in; and 
by dint of packing myself in with pillows or anything else that came handy, I managed 
to sleep pretty comfortably. I was bedfellow with the filter one night, which carried 
away and came bouncing down on me, making me think for a moment it was the 
funnel at least. The difficulty was what to do with it, for everything in the little cabin 
was on the move. So I concluded it had better stay where it was, and clasping it in 
my arms | slept comfortably enough till I was routed out for my watch on deck. 
Washing too, was a tremendous business, for though we had a small bath stowed on 
deck under the chart table—the hatchways were much too narrow to admit of its 
coming below—and a washhand basin rigged in the cabin, the boat rolled so that the 
water was flung out as soon as it was poured in, consequently I am afraid we were 
grimy with coal-dust and crusted with salt most of the time. 

Our food too was a difficulty. As a rule we lived on ham, sardines, and tinned 
soups ; for most of the time the weather was so rough it was as much as we could 
do to get a little water boiled. We had a table about eighteen inches wide in the cabin, 
but it was no good having it laid, for nothing would stay on it. The usual plan was for 
one man to hold the sardine-tin while the other picked out sardines by their tails and 
transferred them to his mouth. Ham always required two men, one to hold it and the 
other to cut it; but the soups were capital. I do not know what we should have done 
without those tinned soups—they were our standby. We heated the tins, then care- 
fully opened a corner, each man held his plate and had a little poured in, which he 
drank before he got any more. 

Of course we could not carry coal enough for such a protracted voyage, and two 
or three times, when the weather cleared a little, we took the opportunity, and coaled , 
but all through the voyage we never had what you might call decent weather, and 
coaling was always a work of difficulty if not of danger. 

We dropped the hawser and ran alongside the Zyze, which stopped her engines, 
rigged a derrick and swung coal-bags on board of us, and not only coal-bags but cold 
hams and other luxuries which they hoped would help to give us as good a time as 
possible. And indeed we needed a little comforting, for even when the weather was at 
its calmest, what with the old 7yze rolling heavily and the boat diving up and down 
beside her it was no pleasant job getting those coal-bags on board. Even when we got 
them it was hard to keep them, for when the bunkers were full the other bags had to 
be lashed on deck, and had a decided tendency to slip off into the sea. 

During this voyage I for the first time saw oil used as a means of calming the 
sea. In the first big gale we had, the Zyae, or rather her captain, poured about forty- 
five gallons out.on the waves in the course of the night, and the result was wonderful, 
as it made for us a comparatively calm track in the troopship’s wake. If for a moment 
we got outside the oil the little ship became almost unmanageable, while inside it was 
comparatively easy to keep her head to the sea. 

It is hard to write a correct account—one day was so much like another; and the 
weather was simply vile—just one furious gale, with occasional lulls, when we ran 
alongside the 7yze for coal and water. At last, however, about June 2oth, things began 
to look up a little, and Captain Goodrich signalled— 

‘* Barometer is going up, officers and men of both services sympathize with you in 
your great hardships.” Our Irish signalman got it, however—*‘ As barometer is 
going up, officers,” &c., which sounded as if they had no sympathy to spare when the 
weather was bad. 

But the clerk of the weather evidently made a mistake, or may be changed his mind, 
for just a day later we had the most fearful storm I ever was in—and I have been ina 
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good many in both hemispheres—but then I had never thoroughly studied a storm 
from a torpedo boat before, and I do not want to do so again. The wind came up with 
surprising quickness, and the sea rose with it literally mountains high. Up—up—up we 
climbed till we were on the brink of a precipice looking down into a bottomless abyss, 
and then we zig-zagged slowly down that precipice like a man who fears to come too 
straight down a steep hill-side. We steered slowly head to sea, following closely in 
the wake of the Zyze, which poured oil on the water when the storm was at its worst. 
That was the only thing that saved us, otherwise we should have been broadside on in 
no time, and then it would have beenall up. Most of the stanchions were carried away, 
and we had life-lines rove on deck and canvas screens rigged amidships to break the 
force of the waves and save the officer of the watch, and the man at the wheel, from being 
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COALING AT SEA, 


washed overboard. The third man of the watch generally stowed himself away abaft 
the conning tower, ready in case he was wanted, but as much out of reach of the waves 
as possible. Mine was the middle watch, and I pulled the big hood of my duffle suit 
over my head and wondered if we should ever see daylight again. Candidly I did not 
think we had much chance, and I think most of the others were of my opinion. The 
noise was terrible. The little ship raised her bows high in the air and came down with 
a dull thud on the waves which swept right over her. Now a stanchion went, now a 
rope parted, now a bag of coal got adrift. Everything that could possibly be smashed 
was smashed, even the swinging table in the cabin dashed itself to pieces against the 
deck above, but the steering gear held, and that was the main thing. If the steering 
gear had gone wrong we should have broached to, and must have been lost, for the 
Tyne could do nothing to help us. Once or twice during my watch the man at the 
wheel, growing nervous, cried— 

** Steering gear jammed, sir,” and I crept aft with the other man on all fours to 
help him, and we always got it right again, so that after two or three such scares I began 
to think perhaps it would hold after all. Meanwhile the other boat was in even a 
worse plight, for the hawser parted, and she rode out the night with three hundred and 
sixty feet of three and a half inch wire hawser hanging to her bows. It was impossible 
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to cast it off, for the sea was so heavy they dare not send a man for’ard to cut it lest he 
should have been swept overboard. The Zyne could not help her, and we gave her up 
for lost, for every now and then the rain and hail squalls shut out her lights, and great 
was our relief when in the morning we saw her on the lee of the troopship not very 
much more damaged than we were. We had not much time to spare for sympathy with 
her, and personally I gave myself up to doleful reflections thoroughly in keeping with 
the awful night. Then a man came crawling aft. 

‘¢ Please sir, will you look at the lower deck, sir ?” 

Holding on like grim death I gradually worked my way for’ard, peered down the 
narrow hatchway, and saw to my horror the place was full of water ; the sleeping places 
were far below high-water mark, and the feeble light of the lamp shone on a miniature 
sea washing into waves with every roll of the boat. I do not mind confessing now I 
was in a deadly funk, for I knew at once that one of the rivets had started, and there 
was no possibility of working the pumps for’ard, as there was too much sea washing 
over her. There was nothing to be done but to hope and pray that the water-tight 
doors would hold, and to suggest that the men should find billets for themselves in the 
stoke hole and conning towers. After all, that was no particular hardship, for the 
watch below usually slept in the coal bunkers, as it had always been wet for’ard. That 
water-tight door did hold, and about four o’clock, after the night had stretched itself 
into interminable hours, the morning broke, and daylight gave us fresh hope. The 
gale subsided, and during the next two days we made such good runs we began to 
think our troubles were over. 

But we reckoned without our host. On Friday, 27th June, one of the thick fogs 
common to the coast of Newfoundland came down upon us, and it was impossible to 
see a ship’s length ahead. We were sent ahead to feel our way, but it was so thick 
we could only keep stations by keeping the steam sirens going constantly on board all 
three—and luckily a steam siren will waken the dead. I do not know whether a fog 
is not worse than a gale, and we were getting worn out, so that we found it harder to 
bear up than we did at first. 

But it did not clear, and after forty-eight hours we had to turn and steam out 
to sea again—terribly hard lines on men who had already had more than enough of it. 
Then on the evening of the second day the fog lifted, and right ahead, far away in the 
distance, we saw the land faintly marked on the horizon, while close around us were 
icebergs of all sizes. How near we had been in the fog we could never tell, but they 
towered up over us looking like great mountains from the deck of our little ship. Once 
before I had seen ice, in the Antarctic Ocean, but that was from the deck of a big ship, 
and the skipper too had seen it, but none of the rest of the crew, and some of them 
could hardly be persuaded that these great floating islands were really only ice. They 
were very beautiful, those icebergs, and took all sorts of fantastic forms ; some were 
spotlessly white with a great deep blue ravine down the centre, some had tunnels 
through them big enough for a far larger ship than ours to pass through, others had 
sheer precipices down into the water, and others were worked into minarets and 
towers, spires and mullioned windows, which caught the feeble sunshine till it dazzled 
our eyes to look at them. 

The land, we found, was Baccilew Island, sixty miles north of St. John’s, and 
accordingly we stood to the southward, thankful that the fog had at last lifted. But 
at dusk it came down again, wrapping us in a veil of impenetrable darkness. Sucha 
curious fog it was; thick, dense, almost to be felt on deck, and yet frequently above 
the masthead the stars were shining in a clear, blue sky. 

We knew our danger now; we knew we were all among the ice, and that 
though we might manage to keep clear of the bergs we might easily strike one of the 
smaller pieces, weighing, perhaps, forty or fifty tons, and that then there would be little 
hope for us. Again we were ordered ahead with our search-light, for the other boat’s 
had been irretrievably damaged in the storm. We went half speed ahead, feeling our 
way in the darkness and throwing our light with weird effect on the dense bank of fog. 
Occasionally it would lift and show us for a moment as beautiful a picture as any artist 
could desire—the icebergs all around, the sea breaking in white foam against their 
glassy sides, the bright moonlight showing up their brilliant whiteness and fantastic 
shapes ; and then the fog closed round us again, having just allowed us one glimpse of 
the dangers that surrounded us. Again and again we heard the ice breaking up in the 
darkness, and once a berg turned over close to us, and we heard the dashing of the 
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water as the ocean castle—probably one of the great floating islands we saw when the 
fog lifted—tumbled into pieces close beside us. That was the worst night I ever spent. 
We were so done, what with the bad weather and the fog, that it seemed an effort even 
to look out. After a time we were recalled, the 7ve fearing we might strike on the ice, 
and we followed in the troopship’s wake again, though once in the ice-limit we dropped 
the hawser, as the Zyne could not go astern when we were there. Whenever she saw 
ice she fired a gun and burned either a red ora green light, which was the signal agreed 
upon to warn us; and again and again I saw the light and the flash reflected on the 
ice, making a wonderfully pretty and curious effect if only we could have forgotten fora 
moment what it meant to us. 

In the early morning we made St. John’s Harbour a little to the north of us, and 











AMONG THE ICEBERGS, 


a little later steamed up the harbour, where our arrival had already been notified, 
there were crowds of people to meet and welcome us, for we were long overdue ; we 
had been prayed for in all the churches, and by some, I believe, given up as lost. But 
there we were at last, battered and weather-beaten, our paint all gone, our stanchions 
bent, broken, twisted and gone altogether; funnels caked with white salt ; every- 
thing that could be washed away was gone; everything smashable was smashed ; very 
different indeed were we from the trim boats that left Chatham on that sunny morning 
in June. 

Those Newfoundland folks were very good to us during the short time we 
were there, but at first most of us were so dead beat our only idea was to have 
a thorough good sleep. After that we gave ourselves up to being entertained, and next 
day even ventured on a little entertaining on our own account, for No. 61 took the 
Governor and his party for a spin outside the harbour, round an iceberg and back. 

This ended our perilous voyage ; for though we still had to go on to Halifax, which 
took us three days’ running down through the fog, it was comparatively easy times 
after the hardships of the North Atlantic. 
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THE WITCH OF PRAGUE: 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Illustrated by W. J. HENNESSY. 


CHAPTER IX. 





\}HE principal room of Keyork Arabian’s dwelling was in every way 
characteristic of the man. In the extraordinary confusion which 
at first disturbed a visitor’s judgment, some time was needed to 
discover the architectural bounds of the place. The vaulted roof 
was indeed apparent, as well as small portions of the wooden 
flooring. Several windows, which might have been large had they 
filled the arched embrasures in which they were set, admitted the 
daylight when there was enough of it in Prague to serve the 























purpose of illumination. So far as could be seen from the street, 
they were commonplace windows without shutters and with double casements against 
the cold, but from within it was apparent that the tall arches in the thick walls had 
been filled in with a thinner masonry in which the modern frames were set. So far as 
it was possible to see, the room had but two doors: the one, masked by a heavy 
curtain made of a Persian carpet, opened directly upon the staircase of the house ; the 
other, exactly opposite, gave access to the inner apartments. On account of its 
convenient size however the sage had selected for his principal abiding place this first 
chamber, which was almost large enough to be called a hall, and here he had deposited 
the extraordinary and heterogeneous collection of objects, or, more properly speaking, 
of remains, upon the study of which he spent a great part of his time. 

Two large tables, three chairs and a divan completed the list of all that could be 
called furniture. The tables were massive, dark, and old-fashioned ; the feet at each 
end consisted of thick flat boards sawn into a design of simple curves, and connected 
by strong crosspieces keyed to them with large wooden bolts. The chairs were 
ancient folding stools, with movable backs and well-worn cushions of faded velvet. 
The divan differed in no respect from ordinary oriental divans in appearance, and was 
covered with a stout dark Bokhara carpet of no great value; but so far as its use 
was concerned, the disorderly heaps of books and papers that lay upon it showed 
that Keyork was more inclined to make a book-case of it than a couch. 

The room received its distinctive character however neither from its vaulted roof, 
nor from the deep embrasures of its windows, nor from its scanty furniture, but from 
the peculiar nature of the many curious objects, large and small, which hid the walls 
and filled almost all the available space on the floor. It was clear that every one of 
the specimens illustrated some point in the great question of life and death which 
formed the chief study of Keyork Arabian’s latter years ; for by far the greater number 
of the preparations were dead bodies, of men, of women, of children, of animals, to 
all of which the old man had endeavoured to impart the appearance of life, and in 
treating some of which he had attained results of a startling nature. The osteology 
of man and beast was indeed represented, for a huge case, covering one whole wall, 
1 Copyright 1890, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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was filled to the top with a collection of many hundred skulls of all races of mankind, 
and where real specimens were missing, their place was supplied by admirable casts 
of craniums ; but this reredos, so to call it, of bony heads, formed but a vast, grinning 
background for the bodies which stood and sat and lay in half-raised coffins and sar- 
cophagi before them, in every condition produced by various known and lost methods 
of embalming. There were, it is true, a number of skeletons, disposed here and there 
in fantastic attitudes, gleaming white and ghostly in their mechanical nakedness, the 
bones of human beings, the bones of giant orang-outangs, of creatures large and 
small down to the flimsy little framework of a common bull frog, strung on wires as 
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fine as hairs, which squatted comfortably upon an old book near the edge of a table, 
as though it had just skipped to that point in pursuit of a ghostly fly and was pausing 
to meditate a farther spring. But the eye did not discover these things at the first 
glance. Solemn, silent, strangely expressive, lay three slim Egyptians, raised at an 
angle as though to give them a chance of surveying their fellow-dead, the linen band- 
ages unwrapped from their heads and arms and shoulders, their jet black hair combed 
and arranged and dressed by Keyork’s hand, their faces softened almost to the ex- 
pression of life by one of his secret processes, their stiffened joints so limbered by his 
art that their arms had taken natural positions again, lying over the edges of the sar- 
cophagi in which they had rested motionless and immovable through thirty centuries. 
For the man had pursued his idea in every shape and with every experiment, testing, 
as it were, the potential imperishability of the animal frame by the degree of life-like 
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plumpness and softness and flexibility which it could be made to take after a mummi- 
fication of three thousand years. And he had reached the conclusion that, in the 
nature of things, the human body might vie, in resisting the mere action of time, with 
the granite of the pyramids. Those had been his earliest trials. The results of many 
others filled the room. Here, a group of South Americans, found dried in the hollow 
of an ancient tree, had been restored almost to the likeness of life, and were appar- 
ently engaged in a lively dispute over the remains of a meal—as old as themselves, 
and as human. There, towered the standing body of an African, leaning upon a 
knotted club, fierce, grinning, lacking only sight in the sunken eyes to be terrible. 
There again, surmounting a lay figure wrapped in rich stuffs, smiled the calm and 
gentle face of a Malayan lady—decapitated for her sins, so marvellously preserved 
that the soft dark eyes still looked out from beneath the heavy, half-drooping lids, and 
the full lips, still richly coloured, parted a little to show the ivory teeth. Other sights 
there were, more ghastly still, triumphs of preservation, if not of semi-resuscitation, 
over decay, won on its own most special ground. Triumphs all, yet almost failures 
in the eyes of the old student, they represented the mad efforts of an almost super- 
natural skill and superhuman science to revive, if but for one second, the very smallest 
function of the living body. Strange and wild were the trials he had made ; many and 
great the sacrifices and blood-offerings lavished on his dead in the hope of seeing that 
one spasm which would show that death might yet be conquered ; many the engines, 
the machines, the artificial hearts, the applications of electricity that he had invented ; 
many the powerful reactives he had distilled wherewith to excite the long dead nerves, 
or those which but two days had ceased to feel. The hidden essence was still undis- 
covered, the meaning of vitality eluded his profoundest study, his keenest pursuit. 
The body died, and yet the nerves could still be made to act as though alive for the 
space of a few hours—in rare cases for a day. Withhis eyes he had seen a dead man 
spring half across a room from the effects of a few drops of musk—on the first day ; 
with his eyes he had seen the dead twist themselves, and move and grin under the 
electric current-—provided it had not been too late. But that ‘‘ too late” had baffled 
him, and from his first belief that life might be restored when once gone, he had 
descended to what seemed the simpler proposition of the two, to the problem of main- 
taining life indefinitely so long as its magic essence lingered in the flesh and blood. 
And now he believed that he was very near the truth; how terribly near he had yet 
to learn. 

On that evening when the Wanderer fell to the earth before the shadow of Beatrice 
Keyork Arabian sat alone in his charnel house. The brilliant light of two powerful 
lamps illuminated everything in the place, for Keyork loved light, like all those who 
are intensely attached to life for its own sake. The yellow rays flooded the life-like 
faces of his dead companions, and streamed upwards to the heterogeneous objects 
that filled the shelves almost to the spring of the vault—objects which all reminded 
him of the conditions of lives long ago extinct : endless heaps of barbarous weapons, 
of garments of leather and of fish skin, Amurian, Siberian, Gothic, Mexican and 
Peruvian ; African and Red Indian masks, models of boats and canoes, sacred drums, 
Liberian idols, Runic calendars, fiddles made of human skulls, strange and barbaric 
ornaments, all producing together an amazing richness of colour—all things in which 
the man himself had taken but a passing interest, the result of his central study—life 
in all its shapes. 

He sat alone. The African giant looked down at his dwarf-like form as though in 
contempt of such half-grown humanity ; the Malayan lady’s bodiless head turned its 
smiling face towards him; scores of dead beings seemed to contemplate half in pity, 
half in scorn, their would-be reviver. Keyork Arabian was used to their company 
and to their silence. Far beyond the common human horror of dead humanity, if 
one of them had all at once nodded to him and spoken to him he would have started 
with delight and listened with rapture. But they were all still dead, and they neither 
spoke nor moved a finger. A thought that had more hope in it than any which had 
passed through his brain for many years now occupied and absorbed him. A heavy 
book lay open on the table by his side, and from time to time he glanced at a phrase 
which seemed to attract him. It was always the same phrase, and two words alone 
sufficed to bring him back to the contemplation of it. Those two words were ‘‘ Im- 
mortality ” and ‘‘ Soul.” He began to speak aloud to himself, being by nature fond 
of speech. 
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‘*Yes. The Soul is immortal. I am quite willing to grant that. But it does not 
in any way follow that it is the source of life, or the seat of intelligence. The Budd- 
hists distinguished it even from the individuality. And yet life holds it, and when life 
ends it takes its departure. How soon? Ido not know. It is not a condition of 
life, but life is one of its conditions. Does it leave the body when life is artificially 
prolonged in a state of unconsciousness—by hypnotism, for instance? Is it more 
closely bound up with animal life, or with intelligence? If with either, has it a definite 
abiding place in the heart, or in the brain? Since its presence depends directly on 
life, so far as I know, it belongs to the body rather than to the brain. I once made a 
rabbit live an hour without its head. With a man that experiment would need careful 
manipulation. I would like to try it. Or is it alla question of that phantom, Vitality? 
Then the presence of the soul depends upon the potential excitability of the nerves, 
and, as far as we know, it must leave the body not more than twenty-four hours after 
death, and it certainly does not leave the body at the moment of dying. But if of the 
nerves, then what is the condition of the soul in the hypnotic state? Unorna hypnot- 
izes our old friend there—and our young one, too. For her, they have nerves. At 
her touch they wake, they sleep, they move, they feel, they speak. But they have no 
nerves for me. I can cut them with knives, burn them, turn the life-blood of the one 
into the arteries of the other—they feel nothing. If the soul is of the nerves—or of 
the vitality, then they have souls for Unorna, and none for me. That is absurd. 
Where is that old man’s soul? He has slept for years. Has not his soul been some- 
where else in the meanwhile? If we could keep him asleep for centuries, or for scores 
of centuries, like that frog found alive in a rock, would his soul—able by the hypo- 
thesis to pass through rocks or universes—stay by him? Could an ingenious sinner 
escape damnation for a few thousand years by being hypnotized? Verily the soul is 
a very unaccountable thing, and what is still more unaccountable is that I believe in 
it. Suppose the case of the ingenious sinner. Suppose that he could not escape by 
his clever trick. Then his soul must inevitably taste the condition of the damned 
while he is asleep. But when he is waked at last, and found to be alive, his soul must 
come back to him, glowing from the eternal flames. Unpleasant thought! Keyork 
Arabian, you had far better not go to sleep at present. Since all that is fantastic 
nonsense, on the face of it, I am inclined to believe that the presence of the soul is in 
some way a condition requisite for life, rather than depending upon it. I wish I could 
buy a soul. It is quite certain that life is not a mere mechanical or chemical process. 
I have gone too far to believe that. Take man at the very moment of death—have 
everything ready, do what you will—my artificial heart is a very perfect instrument, 
mechanically speaking—and how long does it take to start the artificial circulation 
through the carotid artery? Not a hundredth part so long a time as drowned people 
often lie before being brought back, without a pulsation, without a breath. Yet I 
never succeeded, though I have made the artificial heart work on a narcotized rabbit, 
and the rabbit died instantly when I stopped the machine, which proves that it was the 
machine that kept it alive. Perhaps if one applied it to a man just before death he 
might live on indefinitely, grow fat and flourish so long as the glass heart worked. 
Where would his soul be then? In the glass heart, which would have become the 
seat of life? Everything, sensible or absurd, which I can put into words makes the 
soul seem an impossibility—and yet there is something which I cannot put into words, 
but which proves the soul’s existence beyond alldoubt. I wish I could buy somebody’s 
soul and experiment with it. 

He ceased and sat staring at his specimens, going over in his memory the fruitless 
experiments of a lifetime. A loud knocking roused him from his reverie. He hastened 
to open the door and was confronted by Unorna. She was paler than usual, and he 
saw from her expression that there was something wrong. 

‘* What is the matter?” he asked, almost roughly. 

‘* He is in acarriage down stairs,” she answered quickly. ‘‘ Something has happened 
to him. I cannot wake him. You must take him in ah 

‘‘To die on my hands? Not I!” laughed Keyork in his deepest voice. ‘‘ My 
collection is complete enough.” 

She seized him suddenly by both arms, and brought her face near to his. 

‘** If you dare to speak of death ig 








She grew intensely white, with a fear she had not before known in her life. Keyork 
laughed again, and tried to shake himself free of her grip. 
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‘* You seem a little nervous,” he observed calmly. ‘‘ What do you want of me?” 

‘* Your help, man, and quickly! Call your people! Have him carried up stairs !— 
revive him !—do something to bring him back!” 

Keyork’s voice changed. 

‘*Is he in real danger?” he asked. ‘*‘ What have you done to him?” 

‘¢Oh, I do not know what I have done!” cried Unorna desperately. ‘I do not 
know what I fear a 

She let him go and leaned against the doorway, covering her face with her hands. 
Keyork stared at her. He had never seen her show so much emotion before. Then 
he made up his mind. He drew her into his room and left her standing and staring at 
him while he thrust a few objects into his pockets and threw his fur coat over him. 

‘* Stay here till I come back,” he said, authoritatively, as he went out. 

‘* But you will bring him here ?” she cried, suddenly conscious of his going. 

The door was already closed. She tried to open it, in order to follow him, but she 
could not. The lock was of an unusual kind, and either intentionally or accidentally 
Keyork had shut her in. For a few moments she tried to force the springs, shaking 
the heavy woodwork a very little in the great effort she made. Then, seeing that it 
was useless, she walked slowly to the table and sat down in Keyork’s chair. 

She had been in the place before, and she was as free from any unpleasant fear of 
the dead company as Keyork himself. To her, as to him, they were but specimens, 
each having a peculiar interest, as a thing, but all destitute of that individuality, of 
that grim, latent malice, of that weird, soulless, physical power to harm, with which 
timid imaginations endow dead bodies. 

She scarcely gave them a glance, and she certainly gave them no thought. She 
sat before the table, supporting her head in her hands and trying to think connectedly 
of what had just happened. She knew well enough how the Wanderer had lain upon 
the frozen ground, his head supported on her knee, while the watchman had gone to 
call a carriage. She remembered how she had summoned all her strength and had 
helped to lift him in, as few women could have done. She remembered every detail of 
the place, and everything she had done, even to the fact that she had picked up his hat 
and a stick he had carried and had taken them into the vehicle with her. The short 
drive through the ill-lighted streets was clear to her. She could still feel the pressure 
of his shoulder as he had leaned heavily against her ; she could see the pale face by the 
fitful light of the lanterns as they passed, and of the lamps that flashed in front of the 
carriage with each jolting of the wheels over the rough paving-stones. She remembered 
exactly what she had done, her efforts to wake him, at first regular and made with the 
certainty of success, then more and more mad as she realized that something had put 
him beyond the sphere of her powers for the moment, if not for ever ; his deathly pallor, 
his chilled hands, his unnatural stillness—she remembered it all, as one remembers 
circumstances in real life a moment after they have taken place. But there remained 
also the recollection of a single moment during which her whole being had been at the 
mercy of an impression so vivid that it seemed to stand alone divested of any outward 
sensations by which to measure its duration. She, who could call up visions in the 
minds of others, who possessed the faculty of closing her bodily eyes in order to see 
distant places and persons in the state of trance, she, who expected no surprises in her 
own act, had seen something very vividly, which she could not believe had been a 
reality, and which she yet could not account for as a revelation of second sight. That 
dark, mysterious presence that had come bodily, yet without a body, between her and 
the man she loved was neither a real woman, nor the creation of her own brain, nor a 
dream seen in hypnotic state. She had not the least idea how long it had stood there ; 
it seemed an hour, and it seemed but a second. But that incorporeal thing had a life 
and a power of its own. Never before had she felt that unearthly chill run through 
her, nor that strange sensation in her hair. It was a thing of evil omen, and the 
presage was already about to be fulfilled. The spirit of the dark woman had arisen at 
the sound of the words in which he denied her; she had risen and had come to 
claim her own, to rob Unorna of what seemed most worth coveting on earth—and she 
could take him, surely, to the place whence she came. How could Unorna tell that he 
was not already gone, that his spirit had not passed already, even when she was lifting 
his weight from the ground ? 

At the despairing thought she started and looked up. She had almost expected to 
see that shadow beside her again. But there was nothing. The lifeless bodies stood 
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motionless in their mimicry of life under the bright light. The swarthy negro frowned, 
the face of the Malayan woman wore still its calm and gentle expression. Far in the 
background the rows of gleaming skulls grinned, as though at the memory of their 
four hundred lives ; the skeleton of the orang-outang stretched out its long bony arms 
before it ; the dead savages still squatted round the remains of their meal. The stillness 
was oppressive. 

Unorna rose to her feet in sudden anxiety. She did not know how long she had 
been alone. She listened anxiously at the door for the sound of footsteps on the stairs, 
but all was silent. Surely, Keyork had not taken him elsewhere, to his lodging, where 
he would not be cared for. That was impossible. She must have heard the sound of 
the wheels as the carriage drove away. She glanced at the windows and saw that the 
casements were covered with small, thick curtains which would muzzle the sound. 
She went to the nearest, thrust the curtain aside, opened the inner and the second glass 
and looked out. Though the street below was dim, she could see well enough that the 
carriage was no longer there. It was the bitterest night of the year and the air cut 
her like a knife, but she would not draw back. She strained her sight in both directions, 
searching in the gloom for the moving lights of a carriage, but she saw nothing. At 
last she shut the window and went back to the door. They must be on the stairs, or 
still below, perhaps, waiting for help to carry him up. The cold might kill him in his 
present state, a cold that would kill most things exposed to it. Furiously she shook 
the door. It was useless. She looked about for an instrument to help her strength. 
She could see nothing—no—yes—there was the iron-wood club of the black giant. 
She went and took it from his hand. The dead thing trembled all over, and rocked as 
though it would fall, and wagged its great head at her, but she was not afraid. She 
raised the heavy club and struck upon the door, upon the lock, upon the panels with 
all her might. The terrible blows sent echoes down the staircase, but the door did not 
yield, nor the lock either. Was the door of iron and the lock of granite? she asked 
herself. Then she heard a strange, sudden noise behind her. She turned and looked. 
The dead negro had fallen bodily from his pedestal to the floor, witha dull, heavy thud. 
She did not desist, but struck the oaken planks again and again with all her strength. 
Then her arms grew numb and she dropped the club. It was all in vain. Keyork had 
locked her in and had taken the Wanderer away. 

She went back to her seat and fell into an attitude of despair. The reaction from 
the great physical efforts she had made overcame her. It seemed to her that Keyork’s 
only reason for taking him away must be that he was dead. Her head throbbed and 
her eyes began to burn. The great passion had its will of her and stabbed her through 
and through with such pain as she had never dreamed of. The horror of it all was 
too deep for tears, and tears were by nature very far from her eyes at all times. She 
pressed her hands to her breast and rocked herself gently backwards and forwards. 
There was no reason left inher. To her there was no reason left in anything if he were 
gone. Andif Keyork Arabian could not save him, who could? She knew now what that 
old prophecy had meant, when they had told her that love would come but once, and that 
the chief danger of her life lay ina mistake on that decisive day. Love had indeed come 
upon her like a whirlwind, he had flashed upon her like the lightning, she had tried to 
grasp him and keep him, and he was gone again—for ever! Gone through her own 
fault, through her senseless folly in trying to do by art what love would have done for 
himself. Blind, insensate, mad! She cursed herself with unholy curses, and her 
beautiful face was strained and distorted. With unconscious fingers she tore at her 
heavy hair until it fell about her like a curtain. In the raging thirst of a great grief 
for tears that will not flow she beat her bosom, she beat her face, she struck with her 
white forehead the heavy table before her, she grasped her own throat, as though she 
would tear the life out of herself. Then again her head fell forward and her body 
swayed regularly to and fro, and low words broke fiercely from her trembling lips now 
and then, bitter words of a wild, strong language in which it is easier to curse than to 
bless. As the sudden love that had in a few hours taken such complete possession of 
her was boundless, so its consequences were illimitable. Ina nature strange to fear, the 
fear for another wrought a fearful revolution. Her anger against herself was as terrible 
as her fear for him she loved was paralysing. The instinct to act, the terror lest it 
should be too late, the impossibility of acting at all so long as she was imprisoned in 
the room, all three came over her at once. 

The mechanical effort of rocking her body from side to side brought no rest ; the 
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blow she struck upon her breast in her frenzy she felt no more than the oaken door had 
felt those she had dealt it with the club. She could not find even the soothing antidote 
of bodily pain for her intense moral suffering. Again the time passed without her 
knowing or guessing of its passage. 

Driven to desperation she sprang at last from her seat and cried aloud, 

‘* 1 would give my soul to know that he is safe!” 

The words had not died away when a low groan passed, as it were, round the 
room. The sound § 
was distinctly that 
of a human voice, 
but it seemed to 
come from all sides 
at once. Unorna 
stood still and 
listened. 

‘* Who is in this 
room?” she asked 
in loud clear tones. 

Not a_ breath 
stirred. She glanced 
from one specimen 
to another, as 
though suspecting 
that among the dead 
some living being 
had taken a dis- 
guise. But she knew 
them all. There was 
nothing new to her 
there. She was not 
afraid. Her passion 
returned. 

“My soul!— 
yes!” she cried 
again, leaning 
heavily on the table, 
‘**T would give it if 
I could know, and 
it would be little 
enough !” 

Again that awful 
sound filled the 
room, and rose now 
almost to a wail and 
died away. 

Unorna’s brow 
flushed angrily. In ‘1 SAY IT AGAIN—I WOULD GIVE MY IMMORTAL SOUL !” 
the direct line of her 
vision stood the head of the Malayan woman, its soft, embalmed eyes fixed on hers. 

‘* If there are people hidden here,” cried Unorna fiercely, ‘‘ let them show themselves ! 
let them face me! I say it again—I would give my immortal soul!” 

This time Unorna saw as well as heard. The groan came, and the wail followed 
it and rose to a shriek that deafened her. And she saw how the face of the Malayan 
woman changed ; she saw it move in the bright lamplight ; she saw the mouth open. 
Horrified, she looked away. Her eyes feil upon the squatting savages, their heads 
were all turned towards her, she was sure that she could see their shrunken chests 
heave as they took breath to utter that terrible cry again and again; even the fallen 
bedy of the African stirred on the floor, not five paces from her. Would their shrieking 
never stop? All of them—every one—even to the white skulls high up in the case ; 
not one skeleton, not one dead body that did not mouth at her and scream and moan 
and scream again. 
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Unorna covered her ears with her hands to shut out the hideous, unearthly noise. 
She closed her eyes lest she should see those dead things move. Then came another 
noise. Were they descending from their pedestals and cases and marching upon her, 
a heavy-footed company of corpes ? 

Fearless to the last, she dropped her hands and opened her eyes. 

‘*In spite of you all,” she cried defiantly, ‘‘I will give my soul to have him 
safe!” 

Something was close to her. She turned and saw Keyork Arabian at her elbow. 
There was an odd smile on his usually unexpressive face. 

‘Then give me that soul of yours, if you please,” he said. ‘‘ He is quite safe and 
peacefully asleep. You must have grown a little nervous while I was away.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Unorna let herself sink into a chair. She stared almost vacantly at Keyork, then 
glanced uneasily at the motionless specimens, then stared at him again. 

‘* Yes,” she said at last. ‘‘ Perhaps I was a little nervous. Why did you lock me 
in? I would have gone with you. I would have helped you.” 

‘*An accident—quite an accident,” answered Keyork, divesting himself of his fur 
coat. ‘* The lock is a peculiar one, and in my hurry I forgot to show you the trick of 
it.” 

‘*T tried to get out,” said Unorna with a forced laugh. ‘‘I tried to break the door 
down with a club. I am afraid I have hurt one of your specimens.” 

She looked about the room. Everything was in its usual position, except the body 
of the African. She was quite sure that when she had heard that unearthly cry, the 
dead faces had all been turned towards her. 

‘*It is no matter,” replied Keyork in a tone of indifference which was genuine. ‘I 
wish somebody would take my collection off my hands. I should have room to walk 
about without elbowing a failure at every step.” 

‘*T wish you would bury them all,” suggested Unorna, with a slight shudder. 

Keyork looked at her keenly. 

‘*Do you mean to say that those dead things frightened you?” he asked in- 
credulously. 

_**No; I donot. Iam not easily frightened. But something odd happened—the 
second strange thing that has happened this evening. Is there any one concealed in 
this room ?” 

‘“Not a rat, much less a human being. Rats dislike creosote and corrosive 
sublimate, and as for human beings—— ” 

He shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

‘* Then I have been dreaming,” said Unorna, attempting to looked relieved. ‘‘ Tell 
me about him. Where is he?” 

‘* In bed—at his hotel. He will be perfectly well to-morrow.” 

‘*Did he wake?” she asked anxiously 

“Yes. We talked together.” 

‘* And he was in his right mind?” 

‘* Apparently. But he seems to have forgotten something. 

‘*Forgotten ? What? That I had made him sleep?” 

“Yes. He has forgotten that too.” 

‘*In Heaven’s name, Keyork, tell me what you mean! Do not keep me 

‘* How impatient women are!” exclaimed Keyork with exasperating calm. ‘‘ What 
is it that you most want him to forget ?” 

** You cannot mean 3 

“‘T can, andI do. He has forgotten Beatrice. For a witch—well, you are a very 
remarkable one, Unorna. As a woman of business He shook his head. 

‘* What do you mean, this time? What did you say?” Her questions came ina 
strained tone and she seemed to have difficulty in concentrating her attention, or in 
controlling her emotions, or both. 

‘* You paid a large price for the information,’ 


” 
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observed Keyork. 


‘* What price? What are you speaking of? I do not understand.” 
‘* Your soul,” he answered, with a laugh. ‘‘ That was what you offered to any one 
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who would tell you that the Wanderer was safe. I immediately closed with your offer. 
It was an excellent one for me.” 

Unorna tapped the table impatiently. 

‘*It is odd that a man of your learning should never be serious,” she said. 

‘*T supposed that you were serious,” he answered. ‘‘ Besides, a bargain is a 
bargain, and there were numerous witnesses to the transaction,” he added, looking 
round the room at his dead specimens. 

Unorna tried to laugh with him. 

‘*Do you know, I was so nervous that I fancied all those creatures were groaning 
and shrieking and gibbering at me, when you came in?” 

‘* Very likely they were,” said Keyork Arabian, his small eyes twinkling. 

‘* And I imagined that the Malayan woman opened her mouth to scream, and that 
the Peruvian savages turned their heads ; it was very strange—at first they groaned, 
and then they wailed, and then they howled and shrieked at me.” 

‘* Under the circumstances, that is not extraordinary.” 

Unorna stared at him ratherangrily. He was jesting, of course,-and she had been 
dreaming, or had been so overwrought by excitement as to have been-made the victim 
of a vivid hallucination. Nevertheless there was something disagreeable in the matter- 
of-fact gravity of his jest. 

‘**I am tired of your kind of wit,” she said. 

‘* The kind of wit which is called wisdom is said to be fatiguing,” he retorted. 

‘*] wish you would give me an opportunity of being wearied in that way.” 

‘* Begin by opening your eyes to facts, then. Itis you who are trying to jest. It 
is I who am in earnest. Did you, or did you not, offer your soul for a certain piece 
of information? Did you, or did you not, hear those dead things moan and cry? 
Did you, or did you not, see them move ?” 

‘*How absurd!” cried Unorna. ‘‘ You might as well ask whether, when one is 
giddy, the room is really going round? Is there any practical difference, so far as 
sensation goes, between a mummy and a block of wood?” 

‘* That, my dear lady, is precisely what we do not know, and what we most wish 
to know. Death is not the change which takes place at a moment which is generally 
clearly defined, when the heart stops beating, and the eye turns white, and the face 
changes colour. Death comes some time after that, and we do not know exactly when. 
It varies very much in different individuals. You can only define it as the total and 
final cessation of perception and apperception, both functions depending on the nerves. 
In ordinary cases Nature begins of herself to destroy the nerves by a sure process. 
But how do you know what happens when decay is not only arrested but prevented 
before it has begun? How can you foretell what may happen when a skilful hand has 
restored the tissues of the body to their original flexibility, or preserved them in the 
state in which they were last sensitive ?” 

‘* Nothing can ever make me believe that a mummy can suddenly hear and under- 
stand,” said Unorna, ‘‘ much less that it can move and produce a sound. I know 
that the idea has possessed you for many years, but nothing will make me believe it 
possible.” 

‘* Nothing ?” 

‘* Nothing short of seeing and hearing.” 

‘** But you have seen and heard.” 

‘*]T was dreaming.” 

‘*When you offered your soul ?”’ 

‘*Not then, perhaps. I was only mad then.” 

‘* And on the ground of temporary insanity you would repudiate the bargain?” 

Unorna shrugged her shoulders impatiently and did not answer. Keyork 
relinquished the fencing. 

‘* It is of no importance,” he said, changing his tone. ‘‘ Your dream—or whatever 
it was—seems to have been the second of your two experiences. You said there were 
two, did you not? What was the first?” 

Unorna sat silent for some minutes, as though collecting her thoughts. Keyork, 
who never could have enough light, busied himself with another lamp. The room was 
now brighter than it generally was in the daytime. 

Unorna watched him. She did not want to make confidences to him, and yet she 
felt irresistibly impelled to do so. He was a strange compound of wisdom and levity, 
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in her opinion, and his light-hearted moods were those which she most resented. 
She was never sure whether he was in reality tactless, or frankly brutal. She 
inclined to the latter view of his character, because he always showed such masterly 
skill in excusing himself when he had gone too far. That neither his wisdom nor 
his love of jesting explained to her the powerful attraction he exercised over her 
whole nature, and of which she was, in a manner, ashamed. She could quarrel with 
him as often as they met, and yet she could not help being always glad to meet him 
again. She could not admit that she liked him because she dominated him; on the 
contrary, he was the only person she had ever met over whom she had no influence 
whatever, who did as he pleased without consulting her, and who laughed at her 
mysterious power so far as he himself was concerned. Nor was her liking founded 
upon any consciousness of obligation. If he had helped her to the best of his 
ability in the great experiment, it was also clear enough that he had the strongest 
personal interest in doing so. He loved life with a mad passion for its own sake, 
and the only object of all his study was to find a means of living longer than other 
men. All the aims and desires and complex reasonings of his being tended to this 
simple expression—the wish to live. To what idolatrous self-worship Keyork 
Arabian might be capable of descending, if he ever succeeded in eliminating death 
from the equation of his immediate future, it was impossible to say. The wisdom 
of ages bids us beware of the man of one idea. He is to be feared for his ruthlessness, 
for his concentration, for the singular strength he has acquired in the centralization 
of his intellectual power, and because he has welded, as it were, the rough metal of 
many passions and of many talents into a single deadly weapon which he wields for a 
single purpose. Herein lay, perhaps, the secret of Unorna’s undefined fear of Keyork 
and of her still less definable liking for him. 

She leaned one elbow on the table and shaded her eyes from the brilliant light. 

**1T do not know why I should tell you,” she said at last. ‘* You will only laugh at 
me, and then I shall be angry, and we shall quarrel as usual.” 

‘*] may be of use,” suggested the little man gravely. ‘‘ Besides, 1 have made up 
my mind never to quarrel with you again, Unorna.” 

‘You are wise, my dear friend. It does no good. As for your being of use in this 
case, the most I can hope is that you may find me an explanation of something I 
cannot understand.” 

‘*T am good at that. I am particularly good at explanations—and, generally, at all 
post facto wisdom.” 

‘* Keyork, do you believe that the souls of the dead can come back and be visible 
to us?” 

Keyork Arabian was silent for a few seconds. 

**T know nothing about it,”’ he answered. 

** But what do you think ?” 

‘*Nothing. Either it is possible, or it is not, and until the one proposition or the 
other is proved I suspend my judgment. Have you seen a ghost?” 

**I do not know. I have seen something ” She stopped, as though the 
recollections were unpleasant. 

‘* Then,” said Keyork, ‘‘ the probability is that you saw a living person. Shall I 
sum up the question of ghosts for you ?” 

‘*] wish you would, in some way that I can understand.” 

‘*We are, then, in precisely the same position with regard to the belief in ghosts 
which we occupy towards such questions as the abolition of death. The argument in 
both cases is inductive and all but conclusive. We do not know of any case, in the 
two hundred generations of men, more or less, with whose history we are in some 
degree acquainted, of any individual who has-escaped death. We conclude that all 
men must die. Similarly, we do not know certainly—not from real, irrefutable evidence 
at least—that the soul of any man or woman dead has ever returned visibly to earth. 
We conclude, therefore, that none ever will. There is a difference in the two cases, 
which throws a slight balance of probability on the side of the ghost. Many persons 
have asserted that they have seen ghosts, though none have ever asserted that men do 
not die. For my own part, I have had a very wide, practical, and intimate acquaint- 
ance with dead people—sometimes in very queer places—but I have never seen anything 
even faintly suggestive of a ghost. Therefore, my dear lady, I advise you to take it for 
granted that you have seen a living person.” 
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‘* [never shivered with cold and felt my hair rise upon my head at the sight of any 
living thing,” said Unorna dreamily, and still shading her eyes with her hand. 

‘* But might you not feel that if you chanced to see some one whom you particularly 
disliked ?” asked Keyork, with a gentle laugh. 

‘* Disliked?” repeated Unorna in a harsh voice. She changed her position and 
looked at him. ‘‘ Yes, perhaps that is possible. I had not thought of that. And yet 
—I would rather it had been a ghost.” 

‘* More interesting, certainly, and more novel,” observed Keyork, slowly polishing 
his smooth cranium with the palm of his hand. His head, and the perfect hemisphere 
of his nose, reflected the light like ivory balls of different sizes. 

‘*T was standing before him,” said Unorna. ‘‘The place was lonely and it was 
already night. The stars shone on the snow, and I could see distinctly. Then she— 
that woman—passed softly between us. He cried out, calling her by name, and then 
fell forward. After that, the woman was gone. What was it that I saw?” 

‘* You are quite sure that it was not really a woman ?” 

‘*Would a woman, and of all women that one, have come and gone without 
a word ?” 

‘* Not unless she is a very singularly reticent person,” answered Keyork, with a 
laugh. ‘‘But you need not go so far as the ghost theory for an explanation. 
You were hypnotised, my dear friend, and he made you see her. That is as simple as 
anything need be.” 

‘* But that is impossible, because Unorna stopped and changed colour. 

‘* Because you had hypnotised him already,” suggested Keyork gravely. 

‘¢ The thing is not possible,”” Unorna repeated, looking away from him. 

‘*] believe it to be the only natural explanation. You had made him sleep. You 
tried to force his mind to something contrary to its firmest beliefs. I have seen you 
do it. He is astrong subject. His mind rebelled, yielded, then made a final and 
desperate effort, and then collapsed. That effort was so terrible that it momentarily 
forced your will back upon itself, and impressed his vision on your sight. There are 
no ghosts, my dear colleague. There are only souls and bodies. If the soul can be 
defined as anything it can be defined as Pure Being in the Mode of Individuality but 
quite removed from the Mode of Matter. As for the body—well, there it is before 
you, in a variety of shapes, and in various states of preservation, as incapable of 
producing a ghost as a picture or a statue. You are altogether in a very nervous 
condition to-day. It is really quite indifferent whether that good lady be alive or 
dead.” 

‘* Indifferent !”” exclaimed Unorna fiercely. Then she was silent. 

‘Indifferent to the validity of the theory. If she is dead, you did not see her 
ghost, and if she is alive you did not see her body, because, if she had been there in 
the flesh, she would have entered into an explanation, to say the least. Hypnosis 
will explain anything and everything, without causing you a moment’s anxiety for the 
future.” 

‘«Then I did not hear shrieks and moans, nor see your specimens moving when I 
was here alone just now?” 

‘**Certainly not! Hypnosis again. Auto-hypnosis this time. You should really 
be less nervous. You probably stared at the lamp without realizing the fact. You 
know that any shining object affects you in that way, if you are not careful. Itisa 
very bright lamp, too. Instantaneous effect—bodies appear to move and you hear 
unearthly yells—you offer your soul for sale and I buy it, appearing in the nick of 
time! If your condition had lasted ten seconds longer you would have taken me for 
his majesty, and lived, in imagination, through a dozen years or so of sulphurous 
purgatorial treatment under my personal supervision, to wake up and find yourself 
unscorched—and unredeemed, as ever.” 

‘*You are a most comforting person, Keyork,” said Unorna, with a faint smile. 
*“T only wish I could believe everything you tell me.” 

‘*You must either believe me or renounce all claim to intelligence,” answered the 
little man, climbing from his chair and sitting upon the table at her elbow. His short, 
sturdy legs swung at a considerable height above the floor, and he planted his hands 
firmly upon the board on each side of him. The attitude was that of an idle boy, and 
was so oddly out of keeping with his age and expression that Unorna almost laughed 
as she looked at him. 
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‘* At all events,” he continued, ‘‘ you cannot doubt my absolute sincerity. You 
come to me for an explanation. I give you the only sensible one that exists, and the 
only one which can have a really sedative effect upon your excitement. Of course, if 
you have any especial object in believing in ghosts, if it affords you any great and 
lasting pleasure to associate, in imagination, with spectres, wraiths, and airily- 
malicious shadows, I will not cross your fancy. To a person of solid nerves a banshee 
may be an entertaining companion, and an apparition in a well-worn winding-sheet 
may be a pretty toy. For all I know, it may be a delight to you to feel your hair 
standing on end at the unexpected appearance of a dead woman in a black cloak 
between you and the person with whom you are engaged in animated conversation. 
All very well, as a mere pastime, I say. But if you find that you are reaching a point 
on which your judgment is clouded, you had better shut up the magic lantern and 
take the rational view of the case.” 

‘* Perhaps you are right.” 

‘* Will you allow me to say something very frank, Unorna?” asked Keyork with 
unusual diffidence. 

‘* If you can manage to be frank without being brutal.” 

‘*T will be short, at all events. It is this. I think you are becoming superstitious.” 
He watched her closely to. see what effect the speech would produce. She looked up 
quickly. 

‘*Am1? What is superstition ?” 

‘* Gratuitous belief in things not proved.” 

‘*T expected a different definition from you.” 

‘* What did you expect me to say ?” 

‘* That superstition is belief.” 

‘‘T am not a heathen,” observed Keyork sanctimoniously. 

‘‘ Far from it,” laughed Unorna. ‘‘I have heard that devils believe and tremble.” 

‘* And you class me with those interesting beings, my dear friend ?” 

‘* Sometimes : when I am angry with you.” 

‘*Two or three times a day, then? Not more than that?” inquired the sage, 
swinging his heels, and staring at the rows of skulls in the background. 

‘* Whenever we quarrel. It iseasy for you to count the occasions.” 

‘* Easy, but endless. Seriously, Unorna, I am not the devil. I can prove it to 
you conclusively on theological grounds.” 

‘*Can you? They say that his majesty is a lawyer, and a successful one, in good 
practice.” 

‘* What caused Satan’s fall? Pride. Then pride is his chief characteristic. Am 
I proud, Unorna? The question is absurd, I have nothing to be proud of—a little old 
man with a gray beard, of whom nobody ever heard anything remarkable. No one 
ever accused me of pride. How could I be proud of anything? Except of your” 
acquaintance, my dear lady,” he added gallantly, laying his hand on his heart, and 
leaning towards her as he sat. 

Unorna laughed at the speech, and threw back her dishevelled hair with a graceful 
gesture. Keyork paused. 

‘*You are very beautiful,” he said thoughtfully, gazing at her face and at the 
red gold lights that played in the tangled tresses. 

‘* Worse and worse!” she exclaimed, still laughing. ‘‘ Are you going to repeat 
the comedy you played so well this afternoon, and make love to me again ?” 

‘*If you like. But I do not need to win your affections now.” 

‘Why not?” 

** Have I not bought your soul, with everything in it, like a furnished house?” he 
asked merrily. 

‘*Then you are the devil after all?” 

‘*Or an angel. Why should the evil one have a monopoly in the soul-market ? 
But you remind me of my argument. You would have distracted Demosthenes in the 
heat of a peroration, or Socrates in the midst of his defence, if you had flashed that 
hair of yours before their old eyes. You have almost taken the life out of my argument. 
I was going to say that my peculiarity is not less exclusive than Lucifer’s, though it 
takes a different turn. I was going to confess with the utmost frankness and the most 
sincere truth that my only crime against Heaven is a most perfect, unswerving, 
devotional love for my own particular Self. In that attachment I have never wavered 
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yet—but I really cannot say what may become of Keyork Arabian if he looks at you 
much longer.” 

‘* He might become a human being,” suggested Unorna. 

‘*How can you be so cruel as to suggest such a horrible possibility ?” cried the 
gnome with a shudder, either real or extremely well feigned. 

‘* You are betraying yourself, Keyork. You must control your feelings better, or 
I shall find out the truth about you.” 

He glanced keenly at her, and was silent for a while. Unorna rose slowly to her 
feet, and standing beside him, began to twist her hair into a great coil upon her head. 

‘* What made you let it down?” asked Keyork with some curiosity, as he watched 


, 


her. 
‘*T hardly know,” she answered, still busy with the braids. ‘‘I was nervous, I 
suppose, as you say, and so it got loose and came down.” 

‘* Nervous about our friend?” 

She did not reply, but turned from him with a shake of the head and took up her 
fur mantle. 

‘* You are not going ?” said Keyork quietly, in a tone of conviction. 

She started slightly, dropped the sable, and sat down again. 

‘* No,” she said, ‘*I am not going yet. I do not know what made me take my 
cloak.” 

‘* You have really no cause for nervousness now that it is all over,” remarked the 
sage, who had not descended from his perch on the table. ‘‘ He is very well. It is 
one of those cases which are interesting as being new, or at least only partially in- 
vestigated. We may as well speak in confidence, Unorna, for we really understand 
each other. Do you not think so?” 

‘* That depends on what you have to say.” 

‘*Not much—nothing that ought to offend you. You must consider, my dear,” 
he said, assuming an admirably paternal tone, ‘‘ that 1 might be your father, and that 
I have your welfare very much at heart, as well as your happiness. You love this 
man—no, do not be angry, do not interrupt me. You could not do better for yourself, 
nor for him. I knew him years ago. He is a grand man—the sort of man I would 
like to be. Good. You find him suffering from a delusion, or a memory, whichever 
it be. Not only is this delusion—let us call it so—ruining his happiness and under- 
mining his strength, but so long as it endures, it also completely excludes the possi- 
bility of his feeling for you what you feel for him. Your own interest coincides exactly 
with the promptings of real, human charity. And yours is in reality a charitable 
nature, dear Unorna, though you are sometimes a little hasty with poor old Keyork. 
Good again. You, being moved by a desire for this man’s welfare, most kindly and 
wisely take steps to cure him of his madness. The delusion is strong, but your will 
is stronger. The delusion yields after a violent struggle during which it has even 
impressed itself upon your own senses. The patient is brought home, properly cared 
for, and disposed to rest. Then he wakes, apparently of his own accord, and behold! 
he iscompletely cured. Everything has been successful ; everything is perfect ; every- 
thing has followed the usual course of such mental cures by means of hypnosis. The 
only thing I do not understand is the waking. That is the only thing which makes 
me uneasy for the future, until I can see it properly explained. He had no right to 
wake without your suggestion, if he was still in the hypnotic state; and if he had 
already come out of the hypnotic state by a natural reaction, it is to be feared that the 
cure may not be permanent.” 

Unorna had listened attentively, as she always did when Keyork delivered himself 
of a serious opinion upon a psychiatric case. Her eyes gleamed with satisfaction as 
he finished. 

‘* If that is all that troubles you,” she said, ‘‘ you may set your mind at rest. After 
he had fallen, and while the watchman was getting the carriage, I repeated my sugges- 
tion, and ordered him to walk without pain in an hour.” 

‘* Perfect ! Splendid !” cried Keyork, clapping his hands loudly together. ‘‘I did 
you an injustice, my dear Unorna. You are not so nervous as I thought, since you 
forgot nothing. What awoman! Ghost-proof, and able to think connectedly even 
at sucha moment! But tell me, did you not take the opportunity of suggesting some- 
thing else?” His eyes twinkled merrily as he asked the question. 

‘* What do you mean?” inquired Unorna, with sudden coldness. 
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‘* Oh, nothing so serious as you seem to think. I was only wondering whether a 
suggestion of reciprocation might not have been wise.” 

She faced him fiercely. 

** Hold your peace, Keyork Arabian!” she cried. 

‘* Why ?” he asked with a bland smile, swinging his little legs and stroking his 
long beard. 

‘*There is a limit! Must you for ever be trying to suggest, and trying to 
guide me in everything I do? It is intolerable! I can hardly call my soul my 
own !” 

‘* Hardly, considering my recent acquisition of it,” returned Keyork calmly. 

‘* That wretched jest is threadbare.” 

‘*A jest? Wretched? And threadbare, too? Poor Keyork! His wit is failing 
at last.” 

He shook his head in mock melancholy over his supposed intellectual dotage. 
Unorna turned away, this time with the determination to leave him. 

**T am sorry if I have offended you,” he said, very meekly. ‘*‘ Was what I said so 
very unpardonable ? ” 

‘*If ignorance is unpardonable, as you always say, then your speech is past for- 
giveness,” said Unorna, relenting by force of habit, but gathering her fur around her. 
If you know anything of women “s 

** Which I do not,” observed the gnome in a low-toned interruption. 

‘* Which you do not—you would know how much such love as you advise me to 
manufacture by force of suggestion could be worth in a woman’s eyes. You would 
know that a woman will be loved for herself, for her beauty, for her wit, for her virtues, 
for her faults, for her own love, if you will, and by a man conscious of all his actions 
and free of his heart ; not by a mere patient reduced to the proper state of sentiment 
by a trick of hypnotism, or psychiatry, or of whatever you choose to call the effect of 
this power of mine which neither you, nor I, nor any one can explain. I will be loved 
freely, for myself, or not at all.” 

‘*T see, I see,” said Keyork thoughtfully. ‘*‘ Something in the way Israel Kafka 
loves you.” 

‘* Ves, as Israel Kafka loves me, I am not afraid to say it. As he loves me, of his 
own free will, and to his own destruction—as I should have loved him, had it been so 
fated.” 

‘*So you are a fatalist, Unorna,” observed her companion, still stroking and twisting 
his beard. ‘‘ It is strange that we should differ upon so many fundamental questions, 
you and I, and yet be such good friends. Is it not?” 

‘* The strangest thing of all is that I should submit to your exasperating ways as 
I do.” 

‘** It does not strike me that it is I who am quarrelling this time,” said Keyork. 

‘I confess, I would almost prefer that to your imperturbable coolness. What is 
this new phase? You used not to be like this. You are planning some wickedness. 
I am sure of it.” 

‘* And that is all the credit I get for keeping my temper! Did I not say a while 
ago that I would never quarrel with you again ?”’ 

‘SYou said so, but—— ”’ 

‘* But you did not expect me to keep my word,” said Keyork, slipping from his 
seat on the table with considerable agility and suddenly standing close before her. 
‘* And do you not yet know that when I say a thing I do it, and that when I have got 
a thing I keep it?” 

‘**So far as the latter point is concerned, I have nothing to say. But you need not 
be so terribly impressive ; and unless you are going to break your word, by which you 
seem to set such store, and quarrel with me, you need not look at me so fiercely.” 

Keyork suddenly let his voice drop to its deepest and most vibrating key. 

‘*T only want you to remember this,” he said. ‘‘ You are not an ordinary woman, 
as I am not an ordinary man, and the experiment we are making together is an alto- 
gether extraordinary one. I have told you the truth. I care for nothing but my in- 
dividual self, and I seek nothing but the prolongation of life. If you endanger the 
success of the great trial again, as you did to-day, and if it fails, I will never forgive 
you. You will make an enemy of me, and you will regret it while you live, and longer 
than that, perhaps. So long as you keep the compact there is nothing I will not do 
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to help you—nothing within the bounds of your imagination. And I can do much. 
Do you understand ?” 

‘**T understand that you are afraid of losing my help.” 

‘* That is it—of losing your help. I am not afraid of losing you—in the end.” 

Unorna smiled rather scornfully at first, as she looked down upon the little man’s 
strange face and gazed fearlessly into his eyes. But as she looked, the smile faded, 
and the colour slowly sank from her face, until she was very pale. And as she felt 
herself losing courage before something which she could not understand, Keyork’s 
eyes grew brighter and brighter till they glowed like drops of molten metal. Asound 
as of many voices wailing in agony rose and trembled and quavered in the air. With 
a wild cry, Unorna pressed her hands to her ears and fled towards the entrance. 

‘* You are very nervous to-night,” observed Keyork, as he opened the door. 

Then he went silently down the stairs by her side and helped her into the carriage, 
which had been waiting since his return. 


CHAPTER XL 


A MONTH had passed since the day on which Unorna had first seen the Wanderer, 
and since the evening when she had sat so long in conversation with Keyork Arabian. 
The snow lay heavily on all the rolling moorland about Prague, covering everything 
up to the very gates of the black city ; and within, all things were as hard and dark 
and frozen as ever. The sun was still the sun, no doubt, high above the mist and the 
gloom which he had no power to pierce, but no man could say that he had seen him in 
that month. At long intervals, indeed, a faint rose-coloured glow touched the high 
walls of the Hradschin and transfigured for an instant the short spires of the unfinished 
cathedral, hundreds of feet above the icebound river and the sepulchral capital ; some- 
times, in the dim afternoons, a little gold filtered through the heavy air and tinged the 
snow-steeples of the Teyn Kirche, and yellowed the stately tower of the town hall ; 
but that was all, so far as the moving throngs of silent beings that filled the streets 
could see. The very air men breathed seemed to be stiffening with damp cold. For 
that is not the glorious winter of our own dear north, where the whole earth is a jewel 
of gleaming crystals hung between two heavens, between the heaven of the day, and 
the heaven of the night, beautiful alike in sunshine and in starlight, under the rays of 
the moon, at evening and again at dawn ; where the pines and hemlocks are as forests 
of plumes powdered thick with dust of silver; where the black ice rings like a deep- 
toned bell beneath the heel of the sweeping skate—the ice that you may follow a 
hundred miles if you have breath and strength ; where the harshest voice rings music- 
ally among the icicles and the snow-laden boughs ; where the quick jingle of sleigh 
bells far off on the smooth, deep track brings to the listener the vision of our own 
merry Father Christmas, with snowy beard, and apple cheeks, and peaked fur cap, and 
mighty gauntlets, and hampers and sacks full of toys and good things and true 
northern jollity ; where all is young and fresh and free ; where eyes are bright and 
cheeks are red, and hands are strong and hearts are brave ; where children laugh and 
tumble in the diamond dust of the dry, driven snow ; where men and women know 
what happiness can mean ; where the old are as the giant pines, green, silver-crowned 
land-marks in the human forest, rather than as dried, twisted, sapless trees fit only to 
be cut down and burned, in that dear north to which our hearts and memories still 
turn for refreshment, under Indian suns, and out of the hot splendour of calm south- 
ern seas. The winter of the black city that spans the frozen Moldau is the winter of 
the grave, dim as a perpetual afternoon in a land where no lotus ever grew, cold with 
the unspeakable frigidness of a reeking air that thickens as oil but will not be frozen, 
melancholy as a stony island of death in a lifeless sea. 

A month had gone by, and in that time the love that had so suddenly taken root in 
Unorna’s heart had grown to great proportions as love will when, being strong and 
real, it is thwarted and repulsed at every turn. For she was not loved. She had 
destroyed the idol and rooted out the memory of it, but she could not take its place. 
She had spoken the truth when she had told Keyork that she would be loved for her- 
self, or not at all, and that she would use neither her secret arts nor her rare gifts to 
manufacture a semblance when she longed for a reality. 

Almost daily she saw him. As in adream he came to her and sat by her side, hour 
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after hour, talking of many things, calm, apparently, and satisfied in her society, but 
strangely apathetic and indifferent. Never once in those many days had she seen his 
pale face light up with pleasure, nor his deep eyes show a gleam of interest ; never 
had the tone of his voice been disturbed in its even monotony ; never had the touch of 
his hand, when they met and parted, felt the communication of the thrill that ran 
through hers. 

It was very bitter, for Unorna was proud with the scarcely reasoning pride of a 
lawless, highly gifted nature, accustomed to be obeyed and little used to bending under 
any influence. She brought all the skill she could command to her assistance; she 
talked to him, she told him of herself, she sought his confidence, she consulted him on 
every matter, she attempted to fascinate his imagination with tal 
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**4 FAINT ROSE-COLOURED GLOW TOUCHED THE HIGH WALLS OF THE HRADSCHIN.” 

he could never have seen ; she even sang to him old songs and snatches of wonderful 
melodies which, in her childhood, had still survived the advancing wave of silence that 
has overwhelmed the Bohemian people within the memory of living man, bringing a 
change into the daily life and temperament of a whole nation which is perhaps un- 
paralleled in any history. He listened, he smiled, he showed a faint pleasure and a 
great understanding in all these things, and he came back day after day to talk and 
listen again. But that was all. She felt that she could amuse him without charming 
him. 

And Unorna suffered terribly. Her cheek grew thinner and her eyes gleamed with 
sudden fires. She was restless, and her beautiful hands, from seeming to be carved in 
white marble, began to look as though they were chiselled out of delicate transparent 
alabaster. She slept little and thought much, and if she did not shed tears, it was 
because she was too strong to weep for pain and too proud to weep from anger and 
disappointment. And yet her resolution remained firm, for it was part and parcel of 
her inmost self, and was guarded by pride on the one hand and an unalterable belief 
in fate on the other. 

To-day they sat together, as they had so often sat, among the flowers and the 
trees in the vast conservatory, she in her tall, carved chair and he upon a lower seat 
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before her. They had been silent forsome minutes. It was not yet noon, but it might 
have been early morning in a southern island, so soft was the light, so freshly scented 
the air, so peaceful the tinkle of the tiny fountain. Unorna’s expression was sad, as 
she gazed in silence at the man she loved. There was something gone from his face, 
she thought, since she had first seen him, and it was to bring that something back 
that she would give her life and her soul if she could. 

Suddenly her lips moved and a sad melody trembled in the air. Unorna sang, 
almost as though singing to herself. The Wanderer’s deep eyes met hers and he 
listened. 

“When in life’s heaviest hour 
Grief crowds upon the heart 
One wondrous prayer 
My memory repeats. 


“The harmony of the living words 
Is full of strength to heal, 
There breathes in them a holy charm 
Past understanding. 


“Then, as a burden from my soul, 
Doubt rolls away, 
And I believe—believe in tears, 
And all is light—so light!” 


She ceased, and his eyes were still upon her, calm, thoughtful, dispassionate. The 
colour began to rise in her cheek. She looked down and tapped upon the carved arm 
of the chair with an impatient gesture familiar to her. 

‘¢ And what is that one prayer?” asked the Wanderer. ‘‘I knew the song long 
ago, but I have never guessed what that magic prayer can be like.” 

‘¢Tt must be a woman’s prayer ; I cannot tell you what it is.” 

‘* And are you so sad to-day, Unorna? What makes you sing that song ?” 

‘“Sad? No, I am not sad,” she answered with an effort. ‘‘ But the words rose to 
my lips and sol sang.” 

‘‘ They are pretty words,” said her companion, almost indifferently. ‘‘ And you 
have a very beautiful voice,” he added thoughtfully. 

‘‘Have 1? I have been told so, sometimes.” 

‘“‘Yes. I like to hear you sing, and talk, too. My life is a blank. I do not know 
what it would be without you.” 

‘*T am little enough to—those who know me,” said Unorna, growing pale, and 
drawing a quick breath. 

‘*You cannot say that. You are not little to me.” 

There was a long silence. He gazed at the plants, and his glance wandered from 
one to the other, as though he did not see them, being lost in meditation. His voice 
had been calm and clear as ever, but it was the first time he had ever said so much, 
and Unorna’s heart stood still, half fire and half ice. She could not speak. 

‘© You are very much to me,” he said again, at last. ‘‘ Since I have been in this 
place a change has come over me. _ I seem to myself to be a man without an object, 
without so muchas a real thought. Keyork tells me that there is something wanting, 
that the something is woman, and that I ought to love. I cannot tell. I do not 
know what love is, and I never knew. Perhaps it is the absence of it that makes me 
what I am—a body and an intelligence without a soul. Even the intelligence I begin 
to doubt. What sense has there ever been in all my endless wanderings? Why have 
I been in every place, in every city? What went I forth to see? Not even a reed 
shaken by the wind! I have spoken all languages, read thousands of books, known 
men in every land—and for what? It is as though I had once had an object in it all, 
though I know that there was none. But I have realized the worthlessness of my 
life since I have been here. Perhaps you have shown it to me, or helped me to see 
it. Icannot tell. 1 ask myself again and again what it was all for, and I ask in vain. 
I am lonely, indeed, in the world, but it has been my own choice. I remember that I 
had friends once, when I was younger, but I cannot tell what has become of one of 
them. They wearied me, perhaps, in those days, and the weariness drove me from my 
own home. For I have a home, Unorna, and I fancy that when old age gets me at 
last I shall go there to die, in one of those old towers by the northern sea. I was 
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born there, and there my mother died and my father, before I knew them; it is a 
sad place! Meanwhile, I may have thirty years, or forty, or even more to live. 
Shall I go on living this wandering, aimless life? And if not, what shall Ido? Love, 
says Keyork Arabian, who never loved anything but himself, but to whom that 
suffices, for it passes the love of woman!” 

‘That is true, indeed,” said Unorna in a low voice. 

** And what he says might be true also, if I were capable of loving. But I feel that 
Iam not. I am as incapable of that as of anything else. I ought to despise myself, 
and yet I donot. I am perfectly contented, and if I am not happy I at least do not realize 
what unhappiness means. Am I not always of the same even temper ?” 

‘*Indeed you are.” She tried not to speak bitterly, but something in her tone 
struck him. 

‘* Ah, I see! You despise me a little for my apathy. Yes, you are quite right. 
Man is not made to turn idleness into a fine art, nor to manufacture contentment out of 
his own culpable indifference! It is despicable—and yet, here I am.” 

‘*T never meant that!” cried Unorna with sudden heat. ‘‘ Even if I had, what 
right have I to make myself the judge of your life? ” 

‘* The right of friendship,” answered the Wanderer very quietly. ‘‘ You are my best 
friend, Unorna.” 

Unorna’s anger rose within her. She remembered how in that very place, and but 
a month earlier, she had offered Israel Kafka her friendship, and it was as though a 
heavy retribution were now meted out to her for her cruelty on that day. She 
remembered his wrath and his passionate denunciations of friendship, his scornful 
refusal, his savage attempt to conquer her will, his failure and his defeat. She 
remembered how she had taken her revenge, delivering him over in his sleep to Keyork 
Arabian’s will. She wished that, like him, she could escape from the wound of the 
word in a senseless lethargy of body and mind. She knew now what he had suffered, 
for she suffered it all herself. He, at least, had been free to speak his mind, to rage 
and storm and struggle. She must sit still and hide her agony, at the risk of losing 
all. She bit her white lips and turned her head away, and was silent. 

‘*You are my best friend,” the Wanderer repeated in his calm voice, and every 
syllable pierced her like a glowing needle. ‘‘ And does not friendship give rights which 
ought to be used? If, as I think, Unorna, you look upon me as an idler, as a worthless 
being, as a man without as much as the shadow of a purpose in the world, it is but 
natural that you should despise me a little, even though you may be fond of me. Do 
you not see that ?” 

Unorna stared at him with an odd expression for a moment. 

‘*Yes—I am fond of you!” she exclaimed, almost harshly. Then she laughed. 
He seemed not to notice her tone. 

‘*T never knew what friendship was before,” he went on. ‘‘Of course, as I said, 
I had friends when I was little more than a boy, boys and young men like myself, and 
our friendship came to this, that we laughed, and feasted, and hunted together, and 
sometimes even quarrelled, and caring little, thought even less. But in those days 
there seemed to be nothing between that and love, and love I never understood, that 
I can remember. But friendship like ours, Unorna, was never dreamed of among us. 
Such friendship as this, when I often think that I receive all and give nothing in 
return.” 

Again Unorna laughed, so strangely that the sound of her own voice startled her. 

‘* Why do you laugh like that?” he asked. 

‘*Because what you say is so unjust to yourself,” she answered, nervously and 
scarcely seeing him where he sat. 

‘*You seem to think it is all on your side. And yet, I just told you that I was fond 
of you.” 

‘*] think it is a fondness greater than friendship that we feel for each other,” he 
said, presently, thrusting the probe of a new hope into the tortured wound. 

‘* Yes?” she spoke faintly, with averted face. 

‘* Something more—a stronger tie, a closer bond. Unorna, do you believe in the 
migration of the soul throughout ages, from one body to another ? ” 

‘* Sometimes,” she succeeded in saying. 

‘*] do not believe in it,” he continued. ‘* But I see well enough how men may, 
since I have known you. We have grown so intimate in these few weeks, we seem to 
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understand each other so wholly, with so little effort, we spend such happy, peaceful 
hours together every day, that I can almost fancy our two selves having been 
together through a whole lifetime in some former state, living together, thinking 
together, inseparable from birth, and full of an instinctive, mutual understanding. I do 
not know whether that seems an exaggeration to you or not. Has the same idea ever 
crossed your mind?” 

She said something, or tried to say something, but the words were inaudible ; he 
interpreted them as 
expressive of assent, [==—7x7g 
— went on, in a A 
musing tone, as VAY LE, 













as much to himself —— 
as to her, 

‘* And that is the 
reason why it seems 
as though we must 
be more than 
friends, though we 
have known each 
other so short a 
time. Perhaps it is 
too much to say—” 

He hesitated, and 
paused. Unorna 
breathed hard, not 
daring to think of 
what might be com- 
ing next. He talked 
so calmly, in such 
an easy tone, it was 
impossible that he 
could be making 
love. She remem- 
bered the vibrations 
in his voice when, a 
month ago, he had 
told her his story. 
She remembered the 
inflection of the pas- 
sionate cry he had 
uttered when he had 
seen the shadow of 
Beatrice stealing be- 
tween them, she 
knew the ring of his 
speech when he 
loved, for she had “swe sANG TO HIM OLD SONGS AND SNATCHES OF WONDERFUL MELODIES.” 
heard it. It was 
not there now. And yet, the effort not to believe would have been too great for her 
strength. 

‘* Nothing that you could say would be ’ she stopped herself—‘‘ would pain 
me,” she added, desperately, in the attempt to complete the sentence. 

He looked somewhat surprised, and then smiled. 

‘“*No. I shall never say anything, nor do anything, which could give you pain. 
What I meant was this. I feel towards you, and with you, as I can fancy a man might 
feel to a dear sister. Can you understand that ?” 

In spite of herself she started. He had but just said that he would never give her 
pain. He did not guess what cruel wounds he was inflicting now. 

‘* You are surprised,” he said, with intolerable self-possession. ‘‘ 1 cannot wonder. 
I remember to have very often thought that there are few forms of sentimentality more 
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absurd than that which deceives a man into the idea that he can with impunity play at 
being a brother to a young and beautiful woman. I have always thought so, and I 
suppose that in whatever remains of my indolent intelligence I think so still. But 
intelligence is not always so reliable as instinct. I am not young enough, nor foolish 
enough either, to propose that we should swear eternal brother-and-sisterhood—or 
perhaps I am not old enough, who can tell? Yet I feel how perfectly safe it would be 
for either of us.” 

The steel had been thrust home, and could go no farther. Unorna’s unquiet temper 
rose at his quiet declaration of his absolute security. The colour came again to her 
cheek, a little hotly, and though there was a slight tremor in her voice when she spoke, 
yet her eyes flashed beneath the drooping lids. 

‘* Are you sure it would be so safe ?” she asked. 

‘* For you, of course there can be no danger possible,” he said, in perfect simplicity 
of good faith. ‘* For me—well, I have said it. I cannot imagine love coming near 
me in any shape, by degrees or unawares. It is a strange defect in my nature, but I 
am glad of it, since it makes this pleasant life possible.” 

‘* And why should you suppose that there is no danger for me?” asked Unorna, 
with a quick glance and a silvery laugh. She was recovering her self-possession. 

‘*For you? Why should there be? How could there be? No woman ever loved 
me, then why should you? Besides—there are a thousand reasons, one better than 
the other.” 

** I] confess I would be glad to hear a few of them, my friend. You were good 
enough just now to call me young and beautiful. You are young too, and certainly 
not repulsive in appearance. You are gifted, you have led an interesting life—indeed, 
I cannot help laughing when I think how many reasons there are for my falling in love 
with you. But you are very reassuring, you tell me there is no danger. I am willing 
to believe.” 

‘* It is safe to do that,” answered the Wanderer witha smile, ‘‘ unless you can find at 
least one reason far stronger than those you give. Young and passably good-looking 
men are not rare, and as for men of genius who have led interesting lives, many 
thousands have been pointed out to me. Then why, by any conceivable chance, should 
your choice fall on me?” 

‘* Perhaps because I am so fond of you already,” said Unorna, looking away lest 
her eyes should betray what was so far beyond fondness. ‘‘ They say that the most 
enduring passions are either bornin a single instant. or are the result of a treacherously 
increasing liking. Take the latter case. Why is it impossible, for you or for me? We 
are slipping:from mere liking into friendship, and for all I know we may some day fall 
headlong from friendship into love. It would be very foolish no doubt, but it seems to 
me quite possible. Do you not see it ?” 

The Wanderer laughed lightly. It was years since he had laughed, until this 
friendship had begun. 

**What can I say?” he asked. ‘“‘If you, the woman, acknowledge yourself 
vulnerable, how can I, the man, be so discourteous as to assure you that I am proof? 
And yet, I feel that there is no danger for either of us.” 

** You are still sure ?” 

‘* And if there were, what harm would be done ?” he laughed again. ‘‘We have 
no plighted word to break, and I, at least, am singularly heart free. The world 
would not come to an untimely end if we loved each other. Indeed, the world 
would have nothing to say about it.” 

‘*To me, it would not,” said Unorna, looking down at her clasped hands. ‘ But 
to you—what would the world say, if it learned that you were in love with Unorna, 
that you were married to the Witch?” 

‘*The world? What is the world to me, or what amI to it? What is my world? 
If it is anything, it consists of a score of men and women who chance to be spending 
their allotted time on earth in that corner of the globe in which I was born, who saw 
me grow to manhood, and who most inconsequently arrogate to themselves the 
privilege of criticizing my actions, as they criticize each other’s ; who say loudly that 
this is right and that is wrong, and who will be gathered in due time to their insignificant 
fathers with their own insignificance thick upon them, as is meet and just. If that is 
the world I am not afraid of its judgments in the very improbable case of my falling 
in love with you.” 
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Unorna shook her head. There was a momentary relief in discussing the con- 
sequences of a love not yet born in him. 

‘‘ That would not be all,” she said. ‘‘ You have a country, you have a home, you 
have obligations—you have all those things which I have not.” 

‘** And not one of those which you have.” 

She glanced at him again, for there was a truth in the words which hurt her. 
Love, at least, was hers in abundance, and he had it not. 

** How foolish it is to talk like this!” sheexclaimed. ‘‘ After all, when people love, 
they care very little what the world says. If I loved any one”—she tried to laugh 
carelessly—‘‘ I am sure I should be indifferent to everything or every one else.” 

‘*T am sure you would be,” assented the Wanderer. 

‘*Why?” She turned rather suddenly upon him. ‘* Why are you sure?” 

‘In the first place because you say so, and secondly because you have the kind of 
nature which is above common opinion.” 

** And what kind of nature may that be?” 

‘* Enthusiastic, passionate, brave.” 

‘* Have I so many good qualities ?” 

‘*T am always telling you so.” 

‘* Does it give you pleasure to tell me what you think of me?” 

‘* Does it pain you to hear it?” asked the Wanderer, somewhat surprised at the 
uncertainty of her temper, and involuntarily curious as to the cause of the disturbance. 

** Sometimes it does,” Unorna answered. 

‘*T suppose I have grown awkward and tactless in my lonely life. You must for- 
give me if I do not understand my mistake. But since I have annoyed you, I am 
sorry for it. Perhaps you do not like such speeches because you think I am flattering 
you and turning compliments. You are wrong if you think that. I am sincerely 
attached to you, and I admire you very much. May I not say as much as that?” 

‘* Does it do any good to say it?” 

‘*If I may speak of you at all I may express myself with pleasant truths.” 

‘‘ Truths are not always pleasant. Better not to speak of me at any time.” 

‘* As you will,” answered the Wanderer bending his head as though in submission 
to her commands. But he did not continue the conversation, and a long silence 
ensued. 

He wondered what was passing in her mind, and his reflections led to no very 
definite result. Even if the idea of her loving him had presented itself to his intelli- 
gence he would have scouted it, partly on the ground of its apparent improbability, 
and partly, perhaps, because he had of late grown really indolent, and would have 
resented any occurrence which threatened to disturb the peaceful, objectless course of 
his days. He put down her quick changes of mood to sudden caprice, which he 
excused readily enough. 

‘* Why are you so silent ?” Unorna asked, after a time. 

‘*] was thinking of you,” he answered, with a smile. ‘* And since you forbade me 
to speak of you, I said nothing.” 

‘** How literal you are!” she exclaimed impatiently. 

‘*I could see no figurative application of your words,” he retorted, beginning to 
be annoyed at her prolonged ill humour. 

‘* Perhaps there was none.” 

‘**In that case——” 

‘*Oh, do not argue! I detest argument in all shapes, and most of all when I am 
expected to answer it. You cannot understand me—you never will——” She broke 
off suddenly and looked at him. 

She was angry with him, with herself, with everything, and in her anger she loved 
him tenfold better than before. Had he not been blinded by his own absolute coldness 
he must have read her heart in the look she gave him, for his eyes met hers. But he 
saw nothing. The glance had been involuntary, but Unorna was too thoroughly a 
woman not to know all that it had expressed and would have conveyed to the mind of 
any one not utterly incapable of love, all that it might have betrayed even to this man 
who was her friend and talked of being her brother. She realized with terrible vivid- 
ness the extent of her own passion and the appalling indifference of its object. A 
wave of despair rose and swept over her heart. Her sight grew dim and she was 
conscious of sharp physical pain. She did not even attempt to speak, for she had no 
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thoughts which could take the shape of words. She leaned back in her chair, and 
tried to draw her breath, closing her eyes, and wishing she were alone. 

‘* What is the matter ?” asked the Wanderer, watching her in surprise. 

She did not answer. He rose and stood beside her, and lightly touched her hand. 

** Are you ill?” he asked again. 

She pushed him away, almost roughly. 

‘* No,” she answered shortly. 

Then, all at once, as though repenting of her gesture, her hand sought his again, 
pressed it hard for a moment, and let it fall. 

**It is nothing,” she said. ‘‘It will pass. Forgive me.” 

‘** Did anything I said——” he began. 

‘*No, no ; how absurd!” 

**Shall Igo? Yes, you would rather be alone ” he hesitated. 

‘* No—yes—yes, go away and come back later. It is the heat perhaps; is it not 
hot here?” 

‘*] dare say,” he answered absently. 

He took her hand and then left her, wondering exceedingly over a matter which 
was of the simplest. 

It was some time before Unorna realized that he was gone. She had suffered a 
severe shock, not to be explained by any word or words which he had spoken, as 
much as by the revelation of her own utter powerlessness, of her total failure to touch 
his heart, but most directly of all the consequence of a sincere passion which was 
assuming dangerous proportions and which threatened to sweep away even her pride 
in its irresistible course. 

She grew calmer when she found herself alone, but in a manner she grew also more 
desperate. A resolution began to form itself in her mind which she would have 
despised and driven out of her thoughts a few hours earlier—a resolution destined to 
lead to strange results. She began to think of resorting once more to a means other 
than natural in order to influence the man she loved. 

In the first moments she had felt sure of herself, and the certainty that the 
Wanderer had forgotten Beatrice as completely as though she had never existed had 
seemed to Unorna a complete triumph. With little or no common vanity she had 
nevertheless felt sure that the man must love her for her own sake. She knew, when 
she thought of it, that she was beautiful, unlike other women, and born to charm 
all living things. She compared in her mind the powers she controlled at will, 
and the influence she exercised without effort over every one who came near her. 
It had always seemed to her enough to wish in order to see the realization 
of her wishes. But she had herself never understood how closely the wish was allied 
with the despotic power of suggestion which she possessed. But in her love she had 
put a watch over her mysterious strength and had controlled it, saying that she would 
be loved for herself or not at all. She had been jealous of every glance, lest it should 
produce a result not natural. She had waited to be won, instead of trying to win. 
She had failed, and passion could be restrained no longer. 

‘* What does it matter how, if only he is mine!” she exclaimed fiercely, as she 
rose from her carved chair an hour after he had left her. 





(To be continued.) 
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